“how a man can be ‘ 
‘the thing is absurd. I don’t know how an 
‘infant can have that ‘faith which is the 
-gift of God,’ therefore he cannot. I don’t see 


T acknowledge 
.to take; but if you assert that infants can 
-believe, does not the burden of proof lie 
-apon pout I should like to see you prove 
-that 


‘fanction of the Church of God is to 
and pray for a lost world; and that it is 


lieve and pray for 
for another 


@an’t see it.” 


Ever “send for a physician?” 
«Did the doctor’s treatment do them any 
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and that 
that 
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about Believer's: Baptism. 
A PRAGMENT FROM P. 

Phe ‘bach, heavily inside and 
“on deck,’ when a¢-left: Newark, ' Delaware, 


had. gradually..die its living ‘frei 


tioned sho 


‘points 
Ob, Tam very sure of the 
if of my mau. Are you good 


éction to the con- 


versstion, and will ‘try to do my part with 
temper, aiming more at truth than 


victory.” Ani thé coach lumbered 
slowly over the''Ghester county hills, (they 
never, I Aelieve; drive fast there) the 
flowed on much as follows: 
| Well,” seid my Baptist fellow traveller, 
“we who hold to, believer’s baptism, think 
Shet,immersion isthe only proper mode of 
administering that ordinance, because—” 
Hold,."my friend, one moment—all who 
thold to Selsever’s iam do not believe in 
Why, I thought they did !” 
“By 06 means; we yterians hold to 
elievet’s baptism as fully—indeed, a little 
‘more extensively than you do—we think 
‘that faith 7.7% always constitute the basis 
upon which it is administered: faith is the 
instrumental condition of the covenant of 
which baptism is « seal.” “Why, you 
se infants; don’t you?” “We do.” 
Well, infants ‘can’t believe.” “How do 
you know that, ay friend?” “O! why how 
can a Jittle baby believe? The thing is 
mbeurd and impossible!’ “If absurd and 
ae ae can, of course, prove it to 
‘beso.’ by, friend, it needs no proof; 
‘how can an infant believe? A little baby 
cannot have faith.” “That is what you 
‘assert, and your brethren have long asserted, 
‘but cannot prove. Nicodemus asked, ‘How 


 @an these thi be?’ and unless we can 


show, to your comprehension, how a thing 
‘ean be, you assume and assert that it can- 
not be at all. But does not this sort of 
assumption place you in bad company? 
This is the stereotyped objection of all scep- 
tics. Now, will you not acknowledge that 
it is very dangerous nd for us to take, 
to reject every fact, doctrine, or ordinance, 


/the Show’ or the ‘what good’ of which we 


cannot fully explain. -I cannot understand 
born again,’ therefore 


what good it can do ‘to sprinkle a baby,’ 


therefore there is no use in it. Don’t you 


see, my friend, that this sort of objection is 
common to you and the infidel?” “Well, 
that it is not the safest ground 


eyoan.” ‘ Notexactly, my friend,” 


I responded. 


“The position you assume in this argu- 
ment throws the burden of proof upon you 


‘and your brethren. You meet the infant off- 
ing of believers at the door of the visible 


‘indeed, of faith, and, upon 


the dof this charge, you exclude them 
from church- membership, and deny them 
the initiatory seal of the Church, although 


this seal was administered to 


all thageg’ the patriarchal and the Mosaic 


them. Now I do think that, before you 
exclude more than half the human family 
from the visible Church, and its visible seals, 
“you ought to prove the charge upon which 


base this sentence of exclusion. We 


do not assert that infants certainly believe, 


in the same way that adults do; neither do 
we deny it. True, Jesus speaks (in Matt. 
xviii. 6,) of ‘little ones that believe in me;’ 
and we cannot so limit the Holy One of 
Israel as to assert that he is unable to work 


that faith, which is his gift, in the heart of 


an Anfant. We can hardly believe that a 
child can ‘be filled with the Holy Ghost, 
even from his her’s womb,’ as John 
Baptist, Samuel, ‘and others were, and yet 


‘that Holy Ghost work no good—no faith 
‘nor any thing else in them : but still, as we 


do not rest. the baptism of our infant off- 


‘spring either upon the ascertained or the 


presumed faith of the infant itself, at the 


time, we do not feel that, in ge to 
- believer's baptism’ as we do, we need to 


that infants can believe.” ‘ How, 


‘then, do you make it out to be ‘believer's 
baptism?’” “ We hold, sir, that one great 


ieve 
the duty of ev t or guardian to be- 
for his child or ward.”’ 

«¢ Worse and worse! How ean one believe 
“Thera it is again; how? 
Why, friend, it is the simplest thing in the 


‘world ; you are under obligations to believe 


for your children.” “Can’t see it, friend ; 
“You have children, have 


ou not?” ‘Yes; I have raised a large 


family.” “Well, you have often believed 
for 


9» 


them ‘ever sick?’ 


“Never!” ‘Were none of 
“Yes, frequently.” 
“Yes.” 


«Ves, I think sometimes it did.”’ 


46 Now tell me, how came you to ask the 
“physician to prescribe for 
“ Why, I saw the child was sick; I believed 


your child?” 


he 


the sitian could cure him, or 


oould’s and as I loved my child I asked the 
doctor to do what he could!’ “ Precisely ; 


you believed in your child’s endangered 
condition; you believed a certain physician 
had medical skill; your faith worked by 


-Jove for your child; your confidence in the 


‘eotivity 
‘eome. Your ageucy, especially your be- 
‘Hieving acts, resulted in such a connection 
“or union between your child and the doctor, 


our faith in him regulted in 
prayer; you asked him to 


by God’s blessing, to the salvation 


‘as led, by 

of your -child from bodily disease. You 
‘believed for your: child. 
‘you can thus believe for your child in a frail 


Now, friend, if 


eghild’s bodily healing, ought not your con- 
fidewée in the 
-~e'resdlt'in. his spiritual healing? If the 
one led you to pray to a man to come to 


hysician to be such as 


great 


not the other to prompt you 
Jesus, like the nobleman—‘Sir, 
wud heal my son?’ If, in the 
daith is the 
eh »earthty healer to our i 
sought not it to’ be the in- 
securing the attendance and 
of the ‘Almighty Healer? 
ieve my child to he in the fall, 
vas lost,’ 
expressly hit tle 
eve that Christ has promised 
| ‘@ means is it 
my privilege to: bejeve 
to offer the 


timon 


Yyour‘help, 
pray ‘to 
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the, Presbyterian. | 


ising’ 


| 


LISHE 


the promise, ‘I will be a God to 
ee and to thy seed,’ I believiggiy receive 
baptism for my child, and upon his person, 
‘a seal of the righteousness which is by 
not such baptism ‘believer's bap- 

_ My fellow traveller paused, sighed, and 
feplie That view of the case = struck 
me before; but that is not what we mean 
by ‘believer’s baptism.’ We mean by it 
immersion in water, of an adult, who pro- 
fesses faith for himself.” . ‘I was aware of 
that, my friend; but is your idea of believ- 
fs baptism the same with the scriptural 
idea? The baptism of adults is but a part 
of that ‘one Siption’ which all believers 

ould receive; and don’t you see that we 
Presbyterians hold more fully to ‘believer’s 
baptism’ than you.do?” “Well, but still, 
I think your analogy between the earthly 
ape heavenly physician is not quite in point; 
the are not parallel.” ‘For the pur- 
or which I used it, the analogy is 
perfect; and where it fails, it is all in favour 
of my argument. You deny the possibility 
of one believing for another; I assert that 
it is done daily in a thousand cases of com- 


mon life. And if the llelism fails, it is 
only in these earth! physician 
is frail and fallible, the Heavenly almight 


and infallible; the latter ds worthy of | 
stronger faith than the former, and Christ 
is more willing ‘to give his Spirit to them 
that ask him,’ for their children, than the 
earthly physician is to visit the chamber of 
pestilence.” ‘But must not every soul 
that is saved be united to Christ by a per- 
sonal faith, and experience personal reli- 
ion?” “By all means.” Well, then, 
is faith for another will not, after all, 
save that other, unless he have personal 
piety?” “No; but it may be, and we 
suppose is the instrumental cause of that 
personal piety. The benefits of that cove- 
nant, of which baptism is a seal, are given 
always, in the first instance, through the 
faith and prayer of others, not through our 
own. Can a man believe for himself whilst 
unconverted, and before he is baptized with 
the Holy Ghost? and can he offer the prayer 
of faith proms to his spiritual baptism ?” 
“N-o; 1 suppose not; for the ‘sacrifice of 
the wicked is abomination to the Lord.’ 
And I suppose a man must have faith be- 
fore he can offer the prayer of faith.” “And 
he cannot have faith until the Holy Ghost 
baptize him, and work faith in him.” 
“Well, I suppose not.” “In answer to 
whose prayers, then, is the spiritual bap- 
tism conferred? Is it not in answer to the 
rayers of believers? Surely; and spiritual 
ptism, at least, is the result of some be- 
lieving for others, and praying for them.” 
“But before being baptized in water, the 
subject must profess faith?” “Why? If 
spiritual baptism must take place before 
ersonal faith, why may not water baptism? 
f you can, by believing prayer, obtain the 
Spirit of God for your adult child, why not 
for your infant? Is God less willing to 
send his Spirit to the soul of a child, tainted 
only with original guilt, than to an adult 
soul, polluted, in addition, with a thousand 
crimes? and if, on the instrumental strength 
of your faith and prayer, God grants spirit- 
ud § baptism to your child, why not also 
grant the sign of it, water baptism ? and if, 
in answer to the faith and ‘prayers of the 
saints,’ infants are spiritually baptized, why 


not a ly? and if believersfin every 
case, both infant and adult, instrumentally 
pepoure baptism, 


th effective and sym- 
ical, is it not well called. “believer’s 
tism?’ And, my friend, if infants can thus, 
in the highest sense, be the subjects of ‘ be- 
liever’s baptism,’ (and they must be before 
they can enter heaven,) may they not in 
the lower sense? And ‘can any man for- 
bid water, that these should not be bap- 
tized, which have received the Holy Ghost 
as well as we ?’”’ 

“« Here’s New London!” shouted the dri- 
ver; “* change stages here.” This, for a 
time, arrested our journey and our talk; and 
that too before we had fairly got to the 
ter. d. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE FRUITLESS PROFESSOR. 

The fruitless professor is false to himself. 
He is false to his own interests in every con- 
ceivable view which can be taken of the 
subject. If Christianity be untrue—if it be 
a scheme of oppression and wrong, concocted 
and arranged by wicked and designing men, 
and basely imposed upon the credulity of 
man, why should any one have his name 
associated with it? Why profess to believe 
an imposture, a lie, a fraud? If Christi- 
anity be true—if all its plans and provisions 
emanate from the Divine mind; if the stu- 

ndous scheme of redemption be the onl 

ope of salvation for a perishing world; if 
there be a heaven of untold grandeur, glory, 
and beatitude ; if there be a hell of inter- 
minable horror, anguish, and woe; if the 
one is to be obtained and the other avoided 
only by faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
vital union with him, why not, then, live as 
if these things are realities? Why seek only 
the form and profession of godliness with- 
out its spirit and power and practice? Why 
not rather seek that heavenly-mindedness, 
that holy living, that zeal for the glory of 
God, that constant exercise of beneficence, 
which would evidence to one’s own heart; 
which would testify to the world; which 
would witness to the Church that we really 
believe what our profession implies ? 

The fruitless professor belies the nature 
of Christianity and dishonours the Church. 
Christianity claims to be a divine institu- 
tion. She claims the power to elevate man 
as a social, rational, and immortal being. 
She professes to change the heart; to infuse 
a new principle of life; to exalt and beau- 
tify the external conduct by giving to the 
soul pure and correct principles of action. 
She professes to break the dominion of the 
corrupt and selfish principles of our fallen 
nature; to subdue the enmity of the heart, 
and fill the soul with love to God and man. 
She professes to mould, by her sanctifying 
influences, “a peculiar people, zealous of 
good works; to write living epistles, which 
may be “known and read of all men ;” in a 
word, this is Christianity—‘ to love the 
Lord our God with all our heart, with all 
-our soul, with all our strength, and with all 
our mind, and our neighbour as ourselves.’ 
It is so claimed by Christ; it is so “wer 
enced by the devout; it is so acknowledged 
by the world. The votaries of Christianity, 
therefore, are expected to exhibit her cha- 
racteristics. The profession of Christ in- 
volves the most solemn obligation to yield 
the fruit of the Spirit, which is “love, joy, 
=, long suffering, gentleness, goodness, 

ith, meekness, temperance.” 

Unbelievers almost universally judge of 
the nature of Christianity by the conduct of 
her professors. The world and infidelity, 
conscious of the rottenness of poe toe 

inciples, are not willing to go to the Bi 
cad grandeur and of its sub- 
‘time dootrines and teachings. y are not 
even willing to judge of Christianity by the 
holy lives and heavenly-mindedness of her 
truly and profes- 
‘sors; but, with Argus eye and untiring 
thay out the fruitless profes- 
‘gor, atid elaborately portray his life as a fair 

of Christianity, and his shameful 
conduct as an exouse for their own neglect 
of the teachings of the sacred volume. ‘his 


is indisputable; and although it is most 
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iously wrong to judge of Christianity 
by the and of those whom she 
condemns in the most unqualified terms, and 
who are traitors to her interests; still, can 
any one suppose that God will not inflict 
his righteous judgment on those who thus 
not only make a hypocritical mockery of 
religion themselves, but are the occasion of 
odium and contempt being cast upon the 
Church. of Christ, and of leading precious 
souls to the, starless solitudes of eternal 
night? Can such persons, on any conceiv- 
able principle of justice—can they, on =f 
precedent in the moral government of God, 
expect to escape the terrible curse of the 

n fig tree—“ Cut it down; why cum- 
bereth it the ground?” Read the confir- 
mation of these words in the history of the 
Jewish nation. The Pharisees especially 
made t profession of sanctity; but God 
warned them of their hypocrisy. He re- 
buked their fruitlessness, and called them 
to repentance. They heeded not the warn- 
ing, but remained as barren as before. The 
Lord laid the axe at the root of the tree. 
He cut them down asa nation, and this day 
they are the living witnesses, in every land 
and nation, of this fearful curse resting upon 
them and their children, until the fulness 
of the Gentiles be come in. 

But are there no fruitless professors in 
the Church at the present day? By their 
fruits ye shall know them. ey are they 
whose hearts never swell with adoration, 
love, and praise; whose cheeks are never 
bedewed with the gushing streamlets from 
a broken heart under a profound sense of 
its sinfulness and depravity; who have no 
faith to appropriate Christ’s righteousness 
to their own souls; no holy communion 
with God; no delight in hisservice. They 
are they who are insensible to the orphan’s 
cries and tears; who turn with stoical in- 
difference from the necessities of the poor 
and the needy; who lack the grace of be- 
nevolence, giving but a contemptible pit- 
tance to the vapors of the gospel at home, 
and but little, if any, to its extension upon 
foreign shores and in heathen lands; who 
are destitute of charity, being full of ‘ ha- 
tred, variance, emulation, wrath, strife,” 
envyings, and such like; who neglect the 
spiritual interests of their families; who 
still delight in the voluptuous pleasures and 
amusements of the world, and attend upon 
them to the dishonour of religion; who, for 
the most part, neglect secret, family, and 
social prayer, and often the solemn and re- 
freshing ordinance of the Supper.. Surely 
such are fruitless professors ; such belie the 
nature of Christianity; such dishonour the 
Church of Christ. 

Let every one examine this subject calm- 
ly, prayerfully, and his own heart in rela- 
tion to it. Let us be admonished to bring 
forth fruits meet for repentance. Let us be 
entreated by the forbearance of God; by the 
overflowing love of Jesus; by the earnest 
expostulation of the Holy Spirit; by every 
desire and hope of heaven which can stimu- 
late endeavours to its attainment to be 
fruitful; to honour the religion we profess ; 
to glorify God, our Redeemer. —_ 


Im pressions of the Sandwich Islands, 
NO. XI. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


reign of Kamehameha 
Great national progress—Last sickness 
of the King—A priest at his death-bed— 
News of his death—An incident—Great 
distress—Assembling for the funeral cere- 
monies— Imposing arrangements — De- 
posited in the royal tomb. 


Messrs. Editors—Many and highly.bene- 
ficial were the reforms promoted a the 
reign and by the influence of Kamehameha 
Ill. First of all, the king was a firm 
friend to the missionaries, and ever ready 
to give the influence of his authority to their 
we and efforts for the good of his people. 
feel a peculiar pleasure in recountin 
these marks of his benevolent regard, = 
his habitual endeavours for the social and 
religious advancement of that interesting 
people. The history of his reign is the his- 
tory of the many and rapid changes through 
which the nation passed in emerging from 
barbarism to a state of Christian civiliza- 
tion. It is the period in Hawaiian history 
which witnessed the adoption of a constitu- 
tion, the formation of a code of laws, the 
systematic organization of the government 
in all its departments, provision for internal 
improvements of various kinds, and particu- 
larly for public education, the abolition of 
feudalism, with a relinquishing of all right 
of the king and chiefs to use the common 
people as serfs, and granting to both natives 
and foreigners the right to hold lands in 
fee simple. All these reforms met the 
hearty approval of the king,-and it is but 
just to say that his discrimination in all 
matters belonging to his duty as king, was 
singularly wise, so that he was kept remark- 
ably free from committing himself to any 
injudicious or ill-boding measures. If, as is 
no doubt true, he depended upon, and was 
influenced by the chosen advisers as his 
ministers whom he had called around him, 
it is nevertheless a fact which much re- 
dounds to his praise, that he was so uni- 
formly disposed to adopt and carry out only 
those schemes which promised most for the 
public weal. In private life the King was 
gentle, amiable, generous. He was liberal 
to a fault. “He opened his heart and 
hand,” in the language of his successor, 
“with a royal liberality, and gave till he 
had little to bestow.”’ 

It is not to be wondered at that the death 
of this king, who well earned for himself 
the name of a father to his people, was so 
deeply and universally lamented. At the 
beginning of his last illness no fatal conse- 
quences seemed to be apprehended. He 
had been often similarly attacked, and was 
expected to recover as usual. But his 
symptoms soon assumed a more critical 
form. He was indisposed on the day of 
my arrival at Honolulu. Fourteen days 
afterwards, when I left town for a tour 
around Oahu, he was worse, and considered 
dangerously ill. While at Waialua, on the 
north-west side of the Island, the 16th of 
December, the news came that he was dead. 
An incident occurred there which made a 
forcible impression upon my mind. Early 
in the morning of the 16th, while at the 
Rev. Mr. Emerson’s, the native judge and 
sort of head-man of the district, called and 
reported the death of the king, saying also 
that he had been ordered by the Govervor 
to tell the people of this district to drink 
rum, knock out their teeth, and commit 
other cruel excesses which had been ob- 
served in former times, on the occasion of 
the decease of kings and chiefs. The con- 
versation was in the native lan , but it 
was easy to perceive signs of disappoint- 
ment and regret in Mr. econeen and other 
members of his family in view of so strange 
an order; yet when Mr. Emerson expressed 
his feelings on the subject, the judge, who 
was a member of the church, said such 
were his “thoughts” too, but nevertheless 

ior, The 
-hardly reached his e before he diseov- 
ered his error in reading the Governor's 
letter, and he lost no time in returning to 
Mr. Emerson’s with the letter itself, saying 
he had overlooked a word—that word a very 
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The letter was characteristic and interesting ; 
here is a translation of it:—‘ December 
15th, 1854. Love to you, Kuokoa. Say 
to the residents in your district: it is for- 
bidden to wail, to knock ont the, teeth, to 
drink rum, to practise sinful excesses. Cir- 
culate speedily. With great respect, M. 
Kekuanga.” 

la this connection I give an incident 
which occurred during the last hours of the 
King. A Roman Catholic priest 
the royal presence. ‘‘ You are very ill,” 
said the priest. The King nodded assent. 
The priest added, ‘If you will be baptized 
you will be saved” The King made no 
answer, but turned away his head, as much 
as to say, “he wished none of his incanta- 
tions.”” A chief, John Ji, who was present, 
said :—“ By the side of the Saviour on the 
cross were & bad person and a good person, 
but the good person was not baptized.” 
The priest replied, ‘‘But he had been bap- 
tized before.” Then said John Ji, “ His 
baptism did not save him, for it was faith 
that he needed.” Here ended the colloquy, 
and the priest’s unavailing attempt to sprin- 


| kle holy water upon the king. 


The orderly conduct of the natives 
throughout the Islands on the occasion of 
the King’s death, was in striking contrast 
with their ancient customs, consisting of 
excessive sensual indulgences, and painful 
self-inflictions. The aged people especially, 
and some of the younger ones, show the 
result of one of these practices in their loss 
of one or more teeth. But happily these 
customs are now abolished. Wailing, 
though prohibited in its excess, could not, 
however, be altogetlier prevented. It was 
& spontaneous tribute to the memory and 
esteem alike in which the King was held. 
During the interval between the death and 
funeral, outside of Honolulu [I heard the 
wailing occasionally, but not often; but it 
was chiefly confined to Honolulu and to the 
palace yard. I was witness to many an 
affecting scene, as company after a 
landed Se the other islands, and pr - 
ed to the palace, into the grounds of which 
they were freely admitted, and for hours 
lingered in front of the royal residence, 
where the body of the King lay. There 
they recited me/es or songs in honour of the 
deceased monarch, and poured forth their 
plaintive tones, and wept and writhed as if 
in agony of grief. The aged, and those 
who had been the more intimate acquaint- 
ances of the King, seemed bowed down with 
an insupportable sorrow. It could not be 
other than a sincere mourning. On one 
occasion when I was present, the Queen 
showed herself in the verandah before the 
multitude, and her presence served to make 
more intense these plaints and lamenta- 
tions. 

The preparations for the royal funeral 
were on an extensive and costly scale. The 
occasion was first fixed for the 30th Decem- 
ber, fifteen days after the decease, but the 
arrangements not being completed, the 
funeral was postponed until the 6th Janu- 
ary. Then, on account of a storm, and also 
the illness of the new King’s sister, Vic- 
toria, another postponement was made to 
the 10th of the same month, on which day 
the pageant took place. It was a solemn 
and imposing spectable. I cannot describe 
it fully in a limited space. An idea of its 
style and character may be formed from the 
expense incurred by the Government, which, 
it was said, amounted to from tweaty to 
twenty-five thousand dollars. Large sums 
were expended in presents of os 
dresses to the police and their families an 
others, besides the cost of the splendid cof- 
fin and catafalque on which it was borne. 
The coffin was rather a series of coffins; 
first metallic, then of the beautiful native 
koa wood, which is susceptible of a high 
polish, and finally covered with crimson 
velvet enriched with gold and silver and 
other ornaments. The streets, being mud- 
dy from previous incessant rains, were, by 
order of the Governor, covered for a mile 
and a half in the line of the procession, with 

ass and rushes brought from the country. 
it was interesting to observe how cheerful- 
ly this preparation was made, some carry- 
ing the grass in wagons and carts, others 
on horseback and their own shoulders. 


The procession moved from the palace, 
after religious exercises, about noon. It was 
led by M. Kekuanoa, Governor of Oahu, 
and Marshal of theday. Then followed the 
Hawaiian cavalry, physicians, clergymen, 
societies of Free Masons and Odd Fellows, 
teachers and pupils of the Royal School and 
Oahu College, and other schools, artillery, 
the King’s band, household troops, King’s 
purveyor and servants, physician of the de- 
ceased King and his assistants, bearers of 
Kahilis’ long feather-tufted ensigns, the 
King’s standard, the King’s favourite riding 
horse led with caparisons and trappings in 
deepest mourning; the funeral car, sur- 
rounded on all sides by High Chiefs and 
others, bearing Kahilis; the Queen, Kame- 
hameha IV., Victoria, Prince Kamehameha, 
the King’s Chancellor, the Chamberlain, the 
Premier, King’s Ministers, Foreign Repre- 
sentatives, Governors of the Island, Privy 
Council, Ladies of the Court, Foreign Con- 
suls, Commanders and Officers of ships of 
war, Judges, Officers of Customs and other 

vernment officers, drummers, Hawaiian 
infantry, Foreign marines, fire companies, 
hook and ladder company, the King’s Yeo- 
manry, Foreign residents and seamen, and 
finally the native population generally. 

This procession extended over half a 
mile, and embraced not less than five thou- 
sand persons, and at least ten thousand 
more were in attendance. All prescnat who 
were not in the procession, occupied stations 
in houses and on sidewalks along the line 
of its progress. The great feature, of course, 
in this pageant, was the funeral car, which, 
with its showy insignia, and especially un- 
der a canopy of black, the splendid coffin, 
over which as a pall, was thrown the very 
costly feather cloak of Kamehameha L., and 
at whose foot rested, on a velvet cushion, 
the Royal crown covered with crape, was 
sadly imposing. Another feature, hardly 
less affecting, was the riderless horse of the 
late King, at the view of which an irrepres- 
sible win Tes arose from the vast multitudes 
assembled. Generally there was remark- 
abie quiet throughout, except on these oc- 
casional interruptions; and finally, when 
the royal remains reached the place of sepul- 
ture, the royal tomb, in the palace yard. 
The tomb isa stone structure, entirely above 
ground, its floor carpeted, and now contain- 
ing, on frames of wood, the remains of 
twelve members, nine adults and three in- 
fants, of the royal line. Never before, in 
the history of the Islands, had so vere 
@ scene occurred, nor one which show 
more plainly or satisfactorily, the progress 
of the people in civilized and Christian char- 
acter and customs. Yours, Xc. = 


GOD. 


How is it possible for God to make an 
intelligent creature to receive its happi- 
ness from any thing but himself, since 
this would not only be the giving his 

ory to another, but in some sort an anni- 

ilation of himself? For whatever consti- 
tutes or confers our happiness, will, in the 
reason of the thing, be our god; and we 
cannot be uaded to place our desires, 
to pay our homage any where else.—Rev. 


important though little one—a negative. 7. Adams. 


For the Presbyterian. 


-FIRESIDE READINGS.—NO. II. 
THE HEAVENLY PHYSICIAN. 


Therefore his sisters sent unto him, 

behold he whom thou lovest is sick. n xi. 3. 

The hour of trial had come; and now the 
stricken household must summon all their 
resources to meet it. Do we wonder that 
they instinctively turn to Him on whom 
they had already learned to lean for wisdom 
an idance 
thought, as they sat beside their brother’s 
couch, of that healer of the sick, whose 
power to cope with disease they had seen 
elsewhere so signall 
tural that they should. at once apply to their 
true and tried friend in this emergency! 
But, alas! he is not with them. He is awa 


» Lord, 


jourvey from Bethany. 
pressing. The distance will be no obstacle 
to loving hearts. They feel it is from thence 
guccour must come, if it come at all. He 
m now of their trouble, who alone could 
relievé it. They will despatch their mes- 
senger without delay. “Therefore,” saith 
the Kvangelist, as if it was their most na- 


first and main resort—“ therefore (because 
Lazarus was sick, and they were in trouble,) 
his sisters sent unto him.” 

We do wisely to follow their example. 
There was sound philosophy, as well as 
genuine instinct, in that mode of treating 
sickness. It is well, indeed, that we use 
haman helps; but it is well, too, that we 
seek divine aid. It is right to send for the 
earthly physician; but it is right also to 
apply to the Heavenly Physician. Good is 
it, both to work while we pray, and to pray 
while we work. Medicine is a means; but 
so is prayera means. Do not separate them; 
do not omit either of them; use them both. 


late to pray. ‘“ While the child was yet 


racious to me, that the child may live?” 
to the art of cure. 


never to trust in God until driven off from 
man! And do not wonder if your contempt 
of the one means has worked a negation of 
the other. Thus did not these praying sis- 
ters. I see them, moving with noiseless 
tread about the sufferer; Bathin the brow 
and smoothing the pillow, and cision with 
fond assiduity all their store of choicest reme- 
dies; but I know that, busy as may be their 
hands, their hearts the while are far away 
beyond Jordan after Jesus, and their faith 
leaning there on that almighty arm, which 
shall yet pluck this fevered frame, not from 
a sick bed, but from a grave! 

And is not Jesus as near to us as he was 
to Bethany? Cannot he, who “himself 
took our infirmities, and bore our sick- 
nesses,” still lend an ear to the complaints 
of mortals? May not he, who “ went about 
healing all manner of diseases,” still exert 
his restoring power? Shall not the author 
of life prove aimself also the restorer of life? 
Ye smitten households, as ye gather about 
the bed of languishing, pray! Bring your 
sicko Jesus, that he may lay his hand on 
them and heal them. Though you be not 
worthy that he should come under your 
roof, yet let your faith still wing to him the 
prayer, “ Lord, speak the word only, and 
my servant shall be healed.” You need not 
fear that confidence in God will undermine 

our confidence in man. Because the “ be- 
oved physician” on earth is but an instru- 
ment in the hands of that more beloved 
Physician in heaven, who can so prompt his 
skill and second his care, that the sick shall 
be cured; because with him alone are the 
issues of life and death; and because, in all 
time of trouble, he is your first and last and 
sole resort; ‘‘ therefore,” (as did the sis- 
ters,) send ye unto him. 

But was there not something strange in that 
message they sent? “Lord, he whom thou 
lovest is sick.” How different might have 
been the word we would have transmitted? 
Judging by the usual tenor of our prayers, 
our mode of address would have been an 
urgent appeal to hasten back to our relief: 
“Come, Lord, come ;” and our plea might 
very naturally have been drawn from our 
own supposed interests and desires, or found- 
ed on our own imagined rights and claims. 
‘Our dear brother is sick,” or, “Thy true 
friend and tried disciple is sick.” Such 
might have been our poor, low thoughts of 
his goodness. But love taught them a bet- 
ter way to his heart. How beautiful is that 
wodeubthin trust with which they throw 
themselves upon his mercy! With what a 
loving presumption do they seem almost to 
challenge him to stay if he could! It is 
the very perfection of artless confidence and 
intimacy. They take it for granted the 
simple announcement that one whom they 
knew to be dear to him as to them, is in 
suffering, will be sufficient. As you would 
not send to an earthly friend, of whose love 
you were sure, apologizing, or urging him 
to visit you, but would think it enough if 
you could merely get word to him of your 
trouble, assured that this were all he would 
need to prompt a visit, and that, from his 
known and native kindness, he would then 
be led to seek you out and soothe you in 
your sorrow; 80 these sisters, in the sweet 
simplicity of their trust, never doubting but 
that the heart of their absent Lord beat 
true and fondly as ever, deem it enough to 
merely tell him the tale of their common 
grief, and then leave him to act as his own 
better wisdom and kindness should prompt. 
‘ Lord, he whom thou lovest is sick.” 

And this, too, was well. Weare not heard 
for our much oe Prayer is not dic- 
tation; it is a making known of our requests 
unto God, and leaving the whole case in 
his hands. Our Heavenly Father knoweth 
what things we have need of, even before 
we ask him; and our most potent plea in 
prayer will not be our love to him, (that 
were, indeed, a precarious foundation on 
which to rest) but only his love tous. We 
love him because he first loved us. This is 
the argument which will prevail at a throne 
of mercy. Plead his promise no less than 
your need; his glory as well as your good. 
Cast yourself upon his sovereign mercy and 
bide his will. You have planted yourself 
on a rock; you have entrenched yourself 
behind the very eternal throne, where you 
have taken the Almighty at his word, and, 
like the Syro-Phenician, snared him in his 
own argument. His heart must be touched ; 
his arm must move when you have brought 
to him, in simple faith, his own children, 
those whom he loves, and (shall I say it?) 
challenged him to disown them! Yes; 
— beloved one, who has sickened, may 

ave been very dear to you, and very faith- 
ful to Jesus; but neither his fidelity nor 
your affection will afford the ground on 
which you may not surely stand. It will 
be but nature—beautiful, yet possibly un- 
sanctified nature—to go to him with the 
ery, “Help, Lord, or my child, from whom 
I cannot part, must die!” or to urge the 
plea, “Spare, O Lord, thy friend who has 
served thee so long.” But it will be grace 
triumphing over nature, to fall down at 
his feet with the prayer, “Thou knowest, 


| O God, if it will be for thy glory and our 


family in 
Is it strange that they | : 


tural resort, not their last resort, but their | 


It is never too late to hope, it is never too | 


alive,” said David, “I fasted and wept; for | 
I said, who can tell whether God will be 


— 


es, let there be an altar in every sick 
room; let the text be added to the pre-. 
scription; let the grace of prayer be joined | 
Will you only begin to! 
confide in the Heavenly Healer when the | 
skill of the earthly one has been bafiled?. 
Why, this were as if you were resolved. 


| good that this dear and useful life shall be 


Is he not one of thy chosen ser- 
vants—one of thine elect children? [I tell 
-thee not what thou shouldst do for thine 
own. I pray not that he should live; I 


) pray not that he should die; I can but 


eave the case, as it is, in thy hands: ‘he 


_ whom thou lovest is sick.’ ”’ 


And while you pray for your sick in body, 
forget not also to pray for your sick in soul. 
A worse malady than that which befel this 
Bethany hath come to your house. 
There is leprosy within its walls, more se- 
cret and virulent than the pestilence which 
walketh in darkness, or the destruction that 


wasteth at day. é 
proven? How na-| at noonday. Sin is there, blight- 


ing the faculties, poisoning the conscience, 
preying upon the very vitals of the soul— 
aye, sending its foul and withering taint as 


to t > 
beyond Jordan, at Bethabara. It is a days into veins through which is coursing your 


Still the need is | 


own blood! 
beautiful and the 
its victims. A 


our cherished ones—the 
ifted and the noble—are 
will yow not pray for 
these? And may you not urge the same 
plea? Alas! what other plea have you to 
urge? Their love to him, indeed, you dare 
not plead; -but, blessed be his name, you 
may plead his love to them. And is not 
this enough? Could you ask for any better 
ground on which to stand? Will he desert 
those for whom he died? Does he not still 
yom after them? Is he not waiting to 
eal them? Parents, take to him your 
children—those young immortals, already 
tainted with the great malady, that, ere it 
has seated itself incurably in their suscepti- 
ble natures, he may cleanse them by his 
Sister, pray for your brother. 
riend, intercede for your friend. Go to 
the Great Healer, one and all, and beseech 
him to behold how the precious souls for 
whom he wept and bled and died, those 
whom he loves, all diseased with sin, are 
perishing and wasting away. 

Reader, do you begin to complain of this 
dire malady? Can you discern its fatal 
symptoms, even while it flushes the cheek 
with beauty, or kindles the eye with genius ? 
Are you already appalled at the moral cor- 
ruption it has wrought within you, and fain 
to cry, “OQ wretched man that I am! who 
shall deliver me from the body of this 
death?” Then doubt no more. Such as 
you the Heavenly Physician waits to heal. 
They that are whole need him not, but they 
that are sick. He came not to call the 
righteous, but sinners to repentance. 

FIDELIs. 


BLINDNESS. 


Strike! Lord, but grant me this, 
Thy trembling suppliant’s plea ; 
The hand that holds the rod to kiss— 

In filial love to thee. 


Thanks, Father for thy care, 
Thy child would be resigned : 
I murmur thus my feeble prayer, 
But O, I’m blind, I’m blind! 


Hush! hush! my soul, be still! 
Let not my thoughts rebel, 

It is thy Heavenly Father’s will— 
He doeth all things well. 


There is no darkness where 
The star of Jacob reigns ; 
Though mid-night rests in silence there, 
A glory gilds the plains. 
When earthly visions bright 
Are closed to mortal eye, 
The soul rests in the peaceful light 
Of heaven’s unclouded sky. 


And yet I feel the spell 
That binds to earthly things: 

Sweet nature’s joys! I know them well, 
With their ten thousand springs :— 


I know earth’s robe of green, 
Now rank with genial rain ; 

I know the sunlight’s golden sheen 
Rests on its face again. 


I hear the voice of birds, 
That carol in their bowers; 

I list the sound of fountains stirred, 
And scent the opening flowers. 


I feel the balmy air, 
As from an angel’s plume, 

Play ‘round my cheek and forehead bare, 
Steeped in its rich perfume. 


And my own prattling boy! 
I hear his footsteps fall ; 

With merry romp and shout of joy 
He trips along the hall. 


His arms are ’round me thrown— 
His kiss is on my cheek ; 

“ Look, father, see; your darling own— 
Ah, me! I feel I’m weak.” 


Then for a moment I, 
My sightless orbs I strain— 
Give, O my Father! give, I cry, 
Give back my sight again! 
—New York Journal of Commerce. 


ETER BAYNE, 
Author of The Christian Life, Social and In- 
dividual, 


Byron said of himself, after the publica- 
tion of one of his poems, that “he awok 
one morning and found himself famous.” 
The same may, with equal truth and pro- 
priety, be said of Mr. Bayne. Unknown to 
fame before the publication of his ‘ Chris- 
tian Life,” his name is now upon ever 
body’s lips. Like a star of the first magni- 
tude, he has all at once flashed out of the 
dark, and henceforth is destined to shine 
with permanent lustre in the firmament of 
literature. His book has taken captive, 
with a delightful surprise, the hearts and 
intellects of all who have been so fortunate 
as to fall in with it. It is quite natural, 
therefore, that curiosity should be all ago 
to learn somewhat more respecting this brik 
liant but hitherto unknown author. Who 
is Mr. Bayne? What are his antecedents? 
I am able, fortunately, to give a brief an- 
swer to these inquiries. letter now in 
my possession, from one of his college mates, 
furnishes a few particulars respecting him, 
though less than we could all wish. 

Like his compeers in literature, Carlyle 
and Macaulay, Mr. Bayne is a Scotchman. 
He is a native of Aberdeenshire, and was 
graduated at Marischall College, in the city 
of Aberdeen. He subsequently studied di- 
vinity at Edinburgh, where also he “ re- 
studied” philosophy under some of the most 
eminent Professors of that celebrated school. 
It is understood that he was particularly 
partial to the system of Sir William Hamil- 
ton, of which, indeed, there are indications 
in the “Christian Life.” Ecclesiastically, 
he is connected with the Free Church, which 
Dr. Chalmers so gloriously led out of bond- 
age. At present he is residing in London, 
where he is devoting himself to literature. 
Although qualified for the Christian minis- 
try, it is intimated by my informant that 
he may not choose to take license to preach. 
Before publishing the “Christian Life,” he 
had written several articles for the M 
zines which attracted much attention in his 
own country. One of these was an article 
on Allison the historian. Sir Archibald was 
so much pleased with this, that he addressed 
a letter to Mr. Bayne, in which he speaks 
of the article as making 4 nearer approach 
to a thorough understanding of his princi- 
ples than any thing that had been written. 
Another piece which has been much ad- 
mired isan article on Coleridge. Mr. Bayne 
is yet a young man, and, by universal con- 
sent, has a most brilliant future before him. 

The great public has already put its im- 


NEW YORK. 


~— r upon the “Christian Life,” but 
cannot refrain from giving here one or 
two extracts relating to it from private let- 
ters in my possession. The first is from Dr. 
Nott, the venerable President of Union Col- 
lege. Hesays :—“TI have finished the read- 
ing of ‘Bayne’s Christian Life,’ and am 
thankful for having had an opportunity to 
read it. It is no common book. In spirit 
it is kind and candid, in argument clear and 
conelusive, in style poetical and suggestive. 
It should be read by scientific men, to cher- 
ish in them a reverence for the Bible, and 
by Christian men, to secure their respect 
for the teachings of science. It meets infi- 
delity on its own ground, and with appeals 
to which the human heart instinctively re- 
sponds. It dethrones the hero gods to whom 
one set of philosophers had committed the 
tata of our world, and re-enthrones 

ehovah in that universe from which he had 
been banished by another. Worthy of any 
age, it is eminently suited to the wants of 
that in which it has been written.” 

The other extract is from a letter by the 
Rev. Richard Fuller, D.D. of Baltimore. 
“‘ Many years ago,” he says, ‘‘I read Guethe’s 
Faust, and then I said to a distinguished 
scholar—but a sceptic—‘ What a glorious 
work! and what a mournful cry, embodied 
in this work, for the wisdom and happiness 
which are found in Christ! I am familiar 
with Carlyle’s writings, and they have al- 
ways been to me like the sound of dirge- 
like music. Whata great soul! but how 
(to use his own words) alone and in the 
night! A sense of sin—a bitter conscious- 
ness of that central bereavement which must 
be felt when severed from God—a yearning 
after peace, and a poetical declamation about 
a happiness which the heart vainly affects 
to have found in ‘work,’ or in Pantheistic 
sentimentalities ! 

‘“‘Mr. Bayne has uttered—and uttered 
well—what a Christian feels in reading 
Carlyle. In a change of heart, in the great 
atonement, is to be found what Carlyle 
pined after; and I cannot doubt that to 
young men who have been seduced by Car- 
yle, this work will be a great blessing.””— 
Puritan Recorder. 


CHRISTIAN RESIGNATION. 


We have rarely met with a more touch- 
ing illustration of Christian fortitude and 
submission than is furnished in the follow- 
ing extract from a letter of Professor Rich- 
ardson of Freehold, New Jersey, who has 
recently become blind. In writing to a 
friend in Boston, after speaking of his loss 
in burying a beloved child, he adds:—“ But 
now I have been called to part with all on 
earth; all, however dear, have been banished 
from my sight; the earth and the sky are 
- ; light and beauty have given place to 

arkness; even my own form has perished 
from my sight. The sun no longer rises and 
sets. Perpetual night reigns, but a starless 
night. I feel the breath of heaven as it 
passes by; I hear its mournful music; in- 
deed, I live only in a world of sound. Death 
seems to have begun his work, and left it 
half finished. The darkness of the grave 
surrounds me; the forms of loved ones have 
vanished; but their voices still sound in my 
ear. Time is at an end, and there is no 
longer succession of days—the next light I 
am to behold will be that of the eternal 
world—the next morning that bursts upon 
my vision that of the resurrection. But this 
is a welcome thought. My mind runs for- 
ward and anticipates with joy the scenes 
next to open upon my sight. When my 
spirit sinks within me as I think of what I 
have lost in this world, then I find an un- 
failing source of consolation in anticipating 
the light, the joy, the friends of our earlier 
days who have gone to heaven.” 


CHEERING NEWS FROM CHINA. 


In the Macedonian for November, we 
find an interesting letter from Dr. Mae- 
gowan of the American Baptist Missionary 
Union, describing his visit to Amoy, at the 
commencement of the present year. Surely 
our hearts will all be cheered Ly the intelli- 
gence of scores and hundreds of Chinese 
converts to God. Dr. Macgowan writes: 

“‘ Amoy having been an open post long 
before Shanghai, Ningpo, and Fuhehau, it 
enjoyed in consequence some religious ad- 
vantages. Missionaries laboured here from 
the time that it fell into the hands of the 
English. Several of them had already ac- 
quired the dialect of the place, and were 
able to preach the gospel from the first. 
The lamented Abeel, though struggling with 
a malady to which his system finally suc- 
cumbed, was a successful pioneer in the in- 
roads which have been here made on the 
kingdom of darkness. Until within about 
a year, the truth did not appear to produce 
a more marked impression here than in the 
other ports. Accessions to the churches 
were by units, and infrequent. Last year, 
Mr. Burns, whose name must be familiar to 
the readers of McCheyne’s Life, took up his 
abode in a populous village twenty wiles 
south-west of Amoy, in company with a 
native assistant, and soon gathered a body 
of eager listeners, many of whom became, it 
is believed, the subjects of renewing grace. 
They were examined and baptized by Messrs. 
Doty and Talmage—Mr. Burns considering 
himself simply an evangelist, bound to go 
from place to place preaching the word, 
leaving to others the responsibility of ad- 
ministering the ordinances and the duty of 
imparting further instruction. Unhappily, 
this useful brother was compelled to quit 
China for a season, to conduct an afflicted 
colleague to Scotland. Meanwhile the genu- 
ineness of the work has been made evident 
by its standing the trial of opposition, if not 
persecution, and by its steady advance. 

Another village, town rather—Chiobo, 
has also welcomed the gospel. In company 
with Mr. Doty, we visited the latter place. 
We arrived unexpectedly and at night, and 
found the main street, about two yards wide, 
in which the little chapel is situated, vocal 
with the dear familiar tunes of our Chris- 
tian homes. Here native assistants assemble 
every night with converts, inquirers, and 
mere spectators, from sunset until a late 
hour. Preaching, praying, and singing, are 
continued without intermission. 

Most striking at Amoy is the musical 
turn of the people, or more properly, the 
facility with which they may be instructed 
in singing. Elsewhere, at least at the North, 
it is extremely difficult to teach children the 
art. The voices of adults, with rare ex- 
ceptions, cannot be trained. This charac- 
teristic of the Amoy people is favourable to 
their evangelization. They like to join their 
voices with those of the worshippers of God, 
and from the hymns derive instruction which 
prepares them to regard preaching with at- 
tention. 

We were present at the baptism of twenty- 
five persons by the Messrs. Stronach of the 
London Society. The converts were mainly 
from Kulong, an island in the harbour, long 
occupied by British troops. The military 
occupation of the place could have left no 
impressions favourable to Christianity; but 
it was for a long time the residence of mis- 
sionaries ere they could get a footing in the 
city, and a happy reaction is taking place 
amongst the villagers. The Christian com- 
munity of Amoy and neighbourhood now 
numbers two hundred or more adult church 
members, with a corresponding number of 
adherents. 

Less attention has been paid to schools 


than at other ports, except Fubchau; not 
that education is neglected, for male and 
female children are instructed as 
and day scholars; but a due prominence has 

1 to the more effective agency of 
preaching. 

_ Much good has been done by medical mis- 
sionary agency. Dr. Hirschburg, a son of 
Abraham, and a native of Poland, connected 
with the London Society, prescribes daily 
for great numbers. Drs. Cumming, Hep- 
burn, and Young preceded him as 3 mis- 
sionaries. The American Board has t 
the London Missionary Society three, ~ 
the English Presbyterian two missionaries 
at Amoy—each body having now a church, 
and the communion is held with eagh alter- 
nately. 

If the missionaries here were not men 
of much experience, some might be led to 
fear that sufficient care had not been exer- 
cised in receiving members; but they are 
among the oldest in China, and, like those 
at other stations, in the habit of receiving 


only occasional converts. 
hat the progress of the here 
should excite surprise is an evidence of our 


want of faith; what has transpired here, we 
know full well must, in time, take place in 
every city and village in the empire.” 


ANSWER TO PRAYER, 


A young woman sat by the bedside of a 
dying friend. Both had been taught that 
all, without regard to character, would, at 
the last, enter heaven. This could not sus- 
tain in the dying hour. But no one was by 
to tell of the repentance and a Saviour, of 
the Holy Spirit and a new heart, and that 
immortal soul entered into the presence of 
God with no Saviour’s merits to plead at 
his bar. Her friend was filled with the sad- 
dest thoughts. How shall I prepareto die, 
was the great question for weeks and months. 
She lived where no preacher’s voice was 
heard, save that which declared that all men 
were to enter into heaven. 

But her heart was weighed down with 
convictions of sin, and sdch superficial 
preaching could not satisfy the wants of her 
soul. No Christian friend was near to guide 
her to him who alone can give peace to the 
sin-laden heart. But she had heard of God 
asa hearer of prayer, though never as a par- 
doner of sin. She brought all her wants before 
him. She prayed that she might be led where 
pure religion was preached. Yet, though 
only a loka, weak in faith, she trusted that 
a way would be opened. Her faith and her 
prayer was not in vain. She had called on 
him who never despised the broken reed. 
Her prayer was answered. In a few weeks 
inviting prospects of business called her 
husband to another community. Then she 
enjoyed good religious privileges. She im- 
proved them. She sought the society of 
Christians. She told her feelings to her 
minister. She heeded their advice, and ia 
a few days found peace in believing. When 
the writer of this saw her a few years after, 
she was in the enjoyment of a firm Chris- 
tian hope, and was living a blameless, Chris- 
tian life. 

Remember, Christian, no matter how 
trembling your faith, if you have faith, and 
really pray, God hears you, and he will 
— your petition. “If ye being evil 

now how to give good things to your chil- 
dren, how much more will your Father 
which is in heaven give good things to them 
that ask him.” 


WANT OF MEN. 


In every case where work is to be done, 
let the whole —_ of all engaged be brought 
to bear to this end—to get men to do it. 
The whole might of Mr. Carlyle’s genius 
has been bent to the proclamation of one 
great truth—the sumless worth of a man. 
Everything else is dead. Constitutions of 
absolute theoretic perfection, laws of fault- 
less equity, riches and armies beyond com- 
putation, will be of themselves of no avail ; 
men may put fire into these, but these will 
never fill the place of men. And the opera- 
tions of the Bible Society have, we believe, 
given the greatest confirmation to Mr. Car- 
lyle’s mead on this point ever furnished in 
the history of the world, or possibly to be 
furnished. It has given us one other proof 
that it is by man God will convert the world ; 
the Bible itself, when alone, has not sup- 
plied the want. 

Here is the difficulty of difficulties. You 
can get gold by subscription; but a man of 
real power, of piety, faculty, energy, can not 
be subscribed for. It is by the eye, cleared 
and sharpened by long experience, he can 
be recognized; it is by the sagacious, pow- 
erful man, that the man of poweris known; 
imbecility, seated on a mountain of gold, 
can do nothing here. And yet, till you get 
your men, nothing is done; if you give your 
gold to bad or incompetent men, it were bet- _ 
ter that you flung it into the Thames. 

It must be fixed as an axiom in the heart 
of every philanthropist and philanthropic 
Society, that this is the point of absolute 
success or absolute failure ; it must be fair- 
ly comprehended, that it can not be attained 
by mere examining of reports or any other 
mechanical process, although, indeed, each 
of these may contribute its aid; only, never 
for a moment is it to be forgotten that it 
must be done.—Bayne’s Christian Life. 


$$$ 


THE BEAUTIES OF POPERY. 


Roman Pontiffs are known to be both kings 
and priests. They unite with the tiara the 
imperial diadem. They hold the spiritual 
sword of Jesus, the temporal sword of Czesar, 
and both the keys of St. Peter. With the 
two swords they have cloven down the spi- 
ritual andj nape rights of mankind. 
With the two keys they have locked up 
heaven and opened hell. They have dis- 
posed of crowns and kingdoms, lorded for 
twelve centuries over God’s heritage, and 

tten drunk on the blood of the saints. 

heir principles and their practices have 
ever been destructive to the civil and reli- 
gious rights of mankind. The most ample 
time has been afforded for the trial of Po- 
After a reign in Italy for twelve or 
fifteen centuries, no good fruft has ever 
been borne. Freedom of thought, of speech, 
and of religious worship, is crushed in the 
very seat of empire. On his own dungbhill, 
at hig own home, the head of the hier- 
archy mocks at the sacred rights of man- 
kind. He restricts and punishes them sys- 
tematically, purposely, and avowedly, upon 
the principles of his religious corporation. 
No predecessor of his bas ever done other- 
wise through ages upon ages. If the long 
series of sovereign despots were truly com- 
missioned by Jesus as head of his Church, 
then Popery is divine, the Declaration of 
Independence is & lie, and the constitutions 
of America are usurpations on the divine 
rights of kings. If the principles of ,our 
constitutions are correct, every Papal pontiff 
has been a mere usurper and a tyrant. No 
heart can takea distinction between his kingly 
and his priestly nature. If the kingly part 
of him were beheaded, the: priestly part 
would hardly be spared. It is im 
to detest and pay homage to the same per- 
gon. We cannot revere in man the priest, 
while we hate the tyrant. The sanctity of 
the Pontiff is utterly lost in the atrocity of 


the despot.— Exchange paper. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN FOR 1856. 


ITH the close of the present year will 
-¥-¥-. terminate e quarter of a century of 
the, exiatence of the Presbyterian. In view 
df:the,rervices thie journal bas rendered the 
@burch, and of the warm expressions of 

‘we are constantly receiving from 

we would suggest to our nu- 
that celebrate our en- 
rat “a Dew quarter century by a special 
effort to extend ball fUrther the circle of oat” 
readers. Probably each of our present sub- 
scribers could send us at least one pew name, 
apd most of them could with. ease secure: 
several. A very little effort, simultaneously 
made at this time, might add thousands to. 
our list, and thus introdace into as many 
families s means of much needed informa- 
tion, and of various and permanent good. 
In order to present inducements for a special 
effort, we offer the following 
SPECIAL TERMS. 

‘1, To eny person who will send us the names 
of two new subscribers, at any time between this 


and the Ist of January, 1856, together with $6, we 
will send receipts for the two subscribers, and also 


same between this and January Ist, 1856, we will 
furnish two copies of the paper free of charge for 
one year, addressing the duplicate to any person he 
may select. 

These terms, it will be remembered, are 
only for this special occasion, and to such 
as may make an effort between this and the 
entrance on the new year. 

On reference to the General Terms on the 
fourth page, it will be seen that when the 
paper is taken in the largest clubs, it comes 
to subscribers at the very low price of about 
$1.80 a year. | 

To SussorrBers.—Many of the com- 
plaints made against the publishers of news- 
papers and periodicals are owing to the care- 
lessness of subscribers themselves. They 
either omit, when writing, to give their 
names or post offices, or such items of infor- 
mation as are necessary. Within the last 
few days the following have come to our 
office : 

‘Princeton, Nov. 23d, 1855. 


“Will you please send my copy of the Pres- 
byterian to Princeton, New Jersey.” 
** Onerpa, November 234d. 
** Please find enclosed $5 fur Mrs. ———’s 

Presbyterian.” 

. In neither case did the writers sign their 
names; nor did the first state where his 
paper had been previously going, nor did 
either give the State from which they were 
writing. 


Deatus oF MInisteERs.—The numerous 
friends of the Rev. D. Comfort, says the 
True Witness, will be pained to learn of his 
death, which occurred very suddenly, we 
learn from a letter written by his son, at his 
residence in Clinton, Mississippi, on the 
18th ult. He was ordained a minister of 
the Presbyterian Church nearly forty years 
ago. It was only last week that he was in 
our office, to all appearances as healthy as 
ever; but he was full of years, and the sum- 
mons, we doubt not, found him prepared. 

We regret also to state that the Rev. 
William Wylie McLain departed this life 
on the 10th ult., at Mount Pleasant, Penn- 
sylvania, aged forty years. A further no- 
tice will appear next week. 


Dr. Monop.—The London Record of the 
7th ult. says of this excellent and distin- 
guished man, well known as our French 
Correspondent :—* We learn that the health 
of this valuable pastor does not improve, 
and during the last week he has had an 
accession of hectic fever. Prayers are of- 
fered up for him both in the Reformed and 
Lutheran Churches, and also in those which 
are not connected with the State in France.” 
May many prayers be offered here also, that 
his valuable life may be prolonged. 


CuurcH EXTENSION IN THE PRESBYTERY 
or order to relieve 
several of the weaker churches in Philadel- 
phia from debt, and to assist in carrying 
forward other enterprises, the Presbytery of 
Philadelphia resolved, not long since, to 
endeavour to raise the sum of $25,000, to 
be appropriated to these objects. We are 
happy to state that the effort has been en- 
tirely successful, the subscription having 
been completed within a few days. This is 
@ very important achievement, inasmuch as 
it will at once relieve several congregations 


_ from embarrassment, and give a new impe- 


tus to the work of city church extension. 
CHAPLAIN FoR Rome.—The Rev. James 
McClure, D.D., of Jersey City, was a pas- 
senger in the Baltic for Liverpool. That 
gentleman is on his way to Rome, where he 
is to act as chaplain to the United States 


Consulate. 


Dr. Durr.—We copy the following from 
one of our late foreign journals :—*‘ Dr. 
Duff has left Edinburgh on his return to 
the East, but does not design to proceed 
immediately to Calcutta. He is to land at 
Bombay, and spend a short time there. He 
will then visit Puna, Sattara, and Surat, 
and after that proceed to Central India, 
visiting Mr. Hislop at Nagpore. Dr. Duff 
will thence find his way to Bengal; and, 
according to this plan, some time will elapse 
before he reaches his final destination.” 


A Response.—The following letter was 
received in response to an item we inserted 
two weeks sincé, ing that contribu- 
tions be made to aid us in sending the Pres- 
byterian to ministers in straitened circum- 
stances. We shall endeavour faithfully to 
appropriate the donation of the writer, as 
well as any others which may be forwarded 
for a similar purpose. 

P—_——, N. Y., Nov. 17th, 1855. 

Messrs. Editore—In lovking over the Pres- 

ian I noticed the article “‘ Who will help?” 
I readily and cheerfully respond—I will for 
one, and now enclose you $5, to be applied to 
indicated in that article. No one, I 
Risk, sueding that article, but would regard 
it as @ privilege as well as a duty (having the 
means) to aid country clergymen in the situa- 
tion of the one alluded to in your article, and 
in the way desired. 
I am no stranger 
having long & su 
I may say, faithful read- 
er of its contents; and I can truly say that I 
too should “‘feel that it would be a great pri- 
vation to be without it,” | 
I have long thought that a fund, at least suf- 
ficient to supply destitute Presbyterian clergy- 
payin wi e Preabyterian, should 
be ak bot vaised, and under your 
charge'and control, who, I suppose, heve the 
best means of knowing what de- 
sire your paper and have not the means of 

ing for it. It needs only to be started aud . 
Re ttention of Presbyterians drawn to it, 
and a fund probably sufficient for this | 
at least to a reasonable extent, readily raised. 
I would become.an annual contributor to a 
small amount. N. 


~~~} should ‘be selected 2s the righ 


THISISTHEWAY. 


is the path}? said youth to his 

| young companions, as they stoagl 
tating at a point Where the main road 

forked, rendering it doubtful which of them 


must be the path, for it is the widest, and 
evidently the most travelled.” «That is by 
‘BO means so certain,” responded one of the 
two whom he addressed, “for the many are 


few. The road to the right, although appar- 
ently less inviting, is more direct, and I feel 
inclined to choose it.” “You must proceed, 
then, without ‘my company,” replied the 
first speaker, “and without a doubt you will 
tregret before long, that, you made so strange 
a.determination in preferring that rugged 
‘path to this ngble and broad way.” After a 
little further colloquy, they separated, the 
third youth uniting with the first speaker in 
entering upon the most travelled road. They 
respectively pursued their journies. The two 
who chose the left were charmed with ev 
thing they saw, and there was much, indeed, 
to attract and please their ardent gaze; and 
as they went forward in the buoyancy of 
their feelings, they pitied the obstinacy of 
their companion who had so strangely pre- 
ferred the solitary path. He, on the con- 
trary, while be encountered many difficulties, 
and had some painful misgivings, was re-. 
solved to proceed, for by carefully consulting 
his compass, he felt assured that he was in 
the right road, which would ultimately lead 
him to his destination. 

It was the life-journey on which these 
youth had set out. They took different 
paths for the attainment of the same end. 
It was happiness at which they aimed. The 
single one, intent upon the final object, re- 
garded the difficulties of the way as second- 
ary, while his companions were more 80- 
licitous about the comforts and enjoyments 
which they might meet with on the jour- 
ney. Three-score years passed, and the 
years that were gone were reviewed. He 
that had commenced the journey alone, now 
as the close drew near, thus spake :—* Hap- 
py, most happy my early determination in 
selecting the direct, though seemingly unin- 
viting road to the place of my rest! Self-de- 
nial and hardship I have encountered, and 
many a day of rugged and toilsome travel I 
havehad. Often has my courage almost failed, 
when the dark cloud lowered, and the tem- 
pest beat on me. The way-marks were not 
always evident, and weariness tempted me 
to abandon my purpose. In this, however, 
was I encouraged; the difficulties which ap- 
peared so formidable at the commencement 
of my journey, became less insurmountable 
as I proceeded. My resolution was con- 
firmed, and my endurance was strengthened, 
as difficulty after difficulty-was overcome. 
As I pressed forward I became better as- 
sured that I was in the right way, and this 
conviction brought unspeakable consolation. 
Now, as I approach the end of my journey, 
I am filled with gladness, and if I were 
asked, Is the road difficult? I should re- 
spond, the difficulties are unspeakably less 
than might be encountered for so happy an 
issue. Rest, perfect, satisfying rest is in 
view, and with exultation I hail it.” 

One of the other travellers, after procced- 
ing for a long time in the broad way, and 
with a certain sense of enjoyment, was seized 
with painful apprehensions that he had mis- 
taken the path. He marked its deviations 
from the direct course, and observed that 
the many who pursued it, betrayed their own 
fears, and dismissed them only by dismissing 
thought and reflection. They thought only 
of making each day agreeable without re- 
gard to the end. At length he paused, 
then turned back, and after many difficul- 
ties found and entered on the right road. 
He pursued it with diminished powers; ob- 
stacles seemed to multiply, and pressing 
fears that he should never get through. 
‘¢Alas!”’ said he, «that I should have been 
so deceived by appearances, and suffered my 
youth and strength to be squandered in a 
way so fruitless. While the companion of 
my early days is now near the goal, and tri- 
umphing in the reflection that his toil is 
soon to be exchanged for a glorious rest, 
here am I, with enervated strength, strug- 
gling with doubts and difficulties, and ha- 
rassed by painful self-accusations. Still I 
will persevere, at whatever disadvantage, for 
at my peril I stop or retrace my steps.” 

The third and last of these travellers had 
arrived near his journey’s end, and the 
dreadful conviction flashed on him that he 
had mistaken the way. He looked for the 
true object of life’s journey, but it was not 
in sight. He was ill at ease, and no cheering 
prospect was before him. Thus he solili- 
quized :—*“ Fool that I have been thus to 
have mistaken the true end of life! I have 
followed a phantom, occupied myself with 
trifles, pursued after pleasures which have 
mocked me, and now I am filled with re- 
morse. The past is like a troubled dream. 
The promises of a pleasant journey have de- 
ceived me, and I have neither comfort in re- 
viewing the past, nor hope in looking for- 
ward. The future is dark and dismal, and 
yet I am impelled onward. It is too late to 
retrace my steps, and I am without courage 
to attempt it. I charge myself with folly, 
and spectral shades around me jeer me and 
echo, Folly! folly!” 


BITTER FRUITS. 


HE newspapers of the day afford, in their 
chronicle of events, many instructive 
lessons. We see in these life as it is, rather 
than life as it should be. One of the most 
frequent of these lessons is, that the way of 
the transgressor is hard, and that with varied 
illustrations. We know that youth is way- 
ward and impatient of restraint. Unwilling 
to follow the counsel of the experienced, it 
would rush into the world and taste its plea- 
sures without any check imposed on its 
license. Many are now experimenting in 
this way, as many have done before them. 
They may not at once come before the pub- 
lic notice, but as their depravity increases, 
they become more reckless. Many sink into 
unhonoured graves before they have passed 
their prime. Others become openly profli- 
gate and criminal, and fall under the sur- 
veillance of the police as disturbers of the 
peace, and invaders upon the rights of others. 
Of the arrest and punishment of these wo 
daily hear. They commenced their career 
in disobedience and obstinacy, and as a just 
fruit they find their place in a prison. One 
melancholy and pitiable instance of this 
downward course of sin has just fallen under 
our notice. It is pregnant in warning. One 
of the New York papers thus states the case: 
“ Among the twelve who were punished 
for drunkenness was one—a female—whose 
history is truly melancholy, though by no 
means sonal She is not yet old, and 
was once pretty, courted and admired by 
all. She was born in the South, of wealthy 
parents, and her early years were blessed 
with all the privileges of one in her situa- 
tion. Her education was thoroughly com- 
plete, and she early gained a good reputa- 
tion as a writer. She soon evinced.a pas- 
sion for the stage—a passion so uncontrolla- 
ble that, despite the entreaties of parents 
and friends, she became an actress. In this 
here she was very successful, and after a 
time made her appearance on the boards in 
this city, where she created no little furore. 
Her appearance was always hailed with en- 
thusiasm, but after a time her fame and for- 
tune began to wane. She fell, as many of 
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reform, But thé terrible one ptedomina- 
ting, she again fell. e formerly lovely 
woman, talented authoress, and fine actress, 
sleeps to-night a vagabond in the Tombs !” 
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BOARD OF PUBLICATION. © 


T a meeting of the Board held on the 
20th ult., A. W. Mitchell, M. D., ten- 


| dered his resignation as Vice-President, 


Treasurer, and Trustee of the Board. His 
resignation of the last two offices was ac- 
cepted, but not of the first. Dr. Mitchell 
was induced to make the request in conse- 
quence of the contemplated removal of his 
residence to St. Louis, Missouri. | 

The following minute on the subject was 
unanimously adopted : 

Whereas, Dr. A. W. Mitchell, Treasurer of 
the Board, having tendered the resignation of 
his offices, in consequence of his removal from 
the city, therefore, 

Resolved, That in accepting the resignation, 
the Board feel deep regret that they are no 
longer to enjoy the official services of their 
much esteemed co-labourer, and that pleasant 
personal intercourse which has so long sub- 
sisted between them. Dr. Mitchell was one 
of the original foundets of the Presbyterian 
Tract Society, from which the Board su , 
quently sprung, so, during its whole career, 
well in its early struggles as in its high pros- 

rity, he has ever manifested an ardent zeal 
in its welfare; devoting to its interests much 
of his time; punctually attending on its vari- 
ous committees, and gratuitously rendering it 
his services as Treasurer from the time of its 
organization until the present. While the 
Board, therefore, tender him their cordial ac- 
knowledgments, they would express their in- 
terest in his future welfare, praying that the 
Lord, whom he has hitherto served, may ac- 
company him whither he may go, and give him 
a sense of his ever-abiding presence; blessing 
him in his person and family, opening for him 
new fields of usefulness, and preparing him for 
the higher services and enjoyments of the 
church triumphant in heaven. 


Resolved, That the Corresponding Secretary 
and the Publishing Agent be a committee to 
present to Dr. Mitchell, as a sincere testimo- 
nial of regard, a selection from the publica- 
tions of the Board, properly inscribed. 

The removal of Dr. Mitchell from Phila- 


delphia, where he has for so many years 
been identified with the most important ope- 
rations and movements of the Church, will 
be felt as a serious loss. 

James Dunlap, Esq., was elected to fill 
his place as Treasurer ; Charles Macalester, 
Esq., to succeed him as Trustee, and the 
Hon. George Sharswood to fill the vacancy 
in the Executive Committee. 


STEALING A MARCH. 


6¢7 AM in the habit,” said a clergyman 

to his friend, “of ‘stealing a march’ 
on the devil. I know his subtlety and 
power from a sorrowful experience, and the 
skill with which he adapts his temptations 
to our circumstances. He is not, however, 
omniscient, nor can he know the thoughts 
of the heart but from some outward mani- 
festation. When engaged in oral prayer, 
confessing sins, acknowledging those most 
easily besetting, and pleading for special 
mercies, he has so much of my spiritual his- 
tory as enables him sagaciously to determine 
the most plausible method of assault. Thus 
he takes advantage even of my devotions to 
give point to his artifice. I adopt two me- 
thods to foil him. The one is to keep my 
soul in the tuneful habit of praising God. 
He can take comparatively little advantage 
of that. It perplexes him to hear the Chris- 
tian celebrating the majesty, the glory, and 
the benevolence of God, while the exercise 
amazingly strengthens the Christian. The 
other method is to cultivate a habit of silent 
prayer, when I walk by the way, when I sit 
in my house, when I am engaged in ordinary 
business. Thus I minutely -onfess my se- 
cret sins, mention my constitutional infir- 
mities, speak of the necessities which most 
press on me. God can hear, even when no 
words are spoken, but Satan can only con- 
jecture what I am about; he is not omnisci- 
ent, and can have no certain knowledge of 
my thoughts. Thus I gain a great advan- 
tage over him.” 


CorPorATIONS.—It has often been said, 
and not without reason, that corporations 
have no soul; meaning that corporate bodies, 
in their collective capacity, will do what in 
their individual capacity they would, from 
moral or magnanimous considerations, spurn 
to do. An amusing illustration of this was 
furnished in a late speech by the Earl of 
Albemarle. He said: 

“]T remember my kind and dear friend 
Lord Colborne, with that most agreeable 
manner which he had, saying to me one 
day, ‘Corporate bodies can bear being hit 
rather hard.’ We were speaking, not of a 
body of farmers, but of a body of clergy- 
men—of a dean and chapter, and Lord Col- 
borne-said, ‘A dean and chapter shall be 
composed of the best men that ever lived; 
they shall be unexceptionable in their indi- 
vidual characters, but in their collective 
capacity they would divide a murder among 
them.’” 


Retiaious INTELLIGENCE.—The London 
Christian Times says: 

“Our original foreign intelligence this 
week is of considerable interest. To take 
the dark side first, we learn from a corres- 
pondent in Tuscany that the persecutions 
of Protestants are increasing in that petty 
State. The case of the Madiai stands no 
longer isolated; we trust that the sympathy 
of British Christians, so warmly expressed 
for them, will not be withheld from those 
now bound in the same chains, and for the 
same glorious cause. From Bohemia, on 
the other hand, the intelligence is most 
cheering. In that ancient cradle of the 
Reformation, the awakening is of the most 
marked description, and would justify usin 
applying to it the language of that first out- 
burst of evangelic truth when ‘a great com- 
pany of the priests became obedient to the 
faith.’ Let us add here—and in doing so 
we are bound to offer some apology to the 
King of Prussia, whose earnestness in the 
cause of religious liberty we previously had 
little faith in—that it is with great — 
cation we learn that it was owing to bis in- 
tervention John Borzinsky was liberated 
from prison. 

“The demand for the sacred Scriptures 
among the Sardinian soldiers now in the 
Crimea is remarkable. It is computed that 
about six thousand of those troops have be- 
come ors of an Italian Bible since 
they landed in the Tauric Chersonesus ; and 
as a proof of the value they attach to a pos- 
session of the book, we are informed that, 
while the majority were disposed of by the 
Bible Society’s agent going amongst them 
and offering them for sale, about eighteen 
hundred of the soldiers took the trouble of 
walking down to his tent that they might 
make the purchase. 

“In melancholy contrast with the above 
stands a spectacle that took place the other 
day at Kingston, the seaport of Dublin, 
when the smoke of a ‘ Bible burning’ might 
almost have been seen from the English 
shore. It appears that the late open-air 
preachings in that town have infuriated the 

riest party to madness; and some friars 
held forth to the people on the wickedness 
of having in their possession novels, dream- 
books, and Bibles. At their instigation a 
pile of Bibles was brought into the chapel 
yard, and were totally consumed in the pre- 
sence ofa large crowd. It is added that a 
policeman walked up and down in front of 
the conflagration, to keep order. We can 
hardly think the latter statement true, for 


Bad done victim to | [Bibl burning is, of very recently 
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like the physician in 
have changed all that. 
PALEsTINE.—An esteemed clergyman in 
the West, in inclosing a donation for the 
Agricultural Mission in Palestine, remarke; 
“ For some time past I have been deeply 
interested in reading the letters from Paleg- 
tine published in the Presbyterian, and 
with my whole heart I bid ‘God speed’ to 
that little band of labourers who are endea- 
vouring to teach the poor Jews how to cul- 
tivate the promised land—that land which, 
according to my views of the prophetic 
word, is still a land of promise, and will, 
according to God’s covenant with his an- 
cient servants, ere long be put in possession 
of the descendants of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob. How far the present movements in 
the Holy Land may conduce to bring about 
that long looked for and long prayed for 
event, time must determine. The Lord 
prosper you in your labour of love!” 


indigtéble offence. our ralers, 
the 


Mr. Barnes's Sermons.—The Rev. Al- 
bert Barnes’s sermons, entitled “The Way 
of Salvation,’ have been republished in 
London. The London Christian Times, in 
its notice of them, says: 

‘These discourses appear to be written 
currente calamo, without that second study 
which is usually thought necessary, on this 
side of the water, to prepare a work for the 
public eye. Our authors are seldom so for- 
tunate, perhaps not so clever, as to throw 
off pages with a sort of cylinder-press dis- 

atch, and find them complete in proof. 
ith diurnal and nocturnal hand, as of old 
we drudge at our volumes, and—our good 
friend Dr. Cumming always excepted—the 
English tortoise wonders after the Ameri- 
ean hare. The literary, and even logical 
merit of these discourses is therefore less 
than it might have been in a more finished 
edition; such, however, as no editor could 
be expected to produce. The consequence, 
perhaps, of this negligence, especially in 
the earlier sermons, is a bald and business- 
like way of stating heavenly truths, which 
conceals their force, and produces an im- 
pression on the readers which it requires an 
unusual effort of candour to overcome.” 


Dr. ALEXANDER’s Lire.—We notice 
with much pleasure that Mr. Scribner of 
New York has issued a cheap edition of Dr. 
J. W. Alexander’s Life of the late Dr. 
Archibald Alexander. We presume that 
the octavo edition attained a large circula- 
tion, as it certainly deserved it, but such a 
work as this should be accessible to persons 
in all conditions. No biography of equal 
interest has been issued from the American 
press during the present generation. It 
combines the charms of a romance with the 
real life of a devoted and eminently hon- 
oured servant of God, whose praise will ever 
be in all our churches. The dying scene 
almost resembles the translation of an old 
prophet to heaven. In its present form, the 
work has undergone a slight abridgment, 
but the narrative has been scarcely touched. 
We hope special efforts may be made for a 
very wide circulation. 


RECEIPTS OF THE Boarps.—The receipts 
of the four Boards of the Presbyterian 
Church for the month of October, as ac- 
knowledged in the Home and Foreign Re- 
cord, were—Domestic Missions, $3406.04; 
Education, $2430.45; Foreign Missions, 
$11,119.04, exclusive of $962.50 given in 
India for the Futtehgurh Church building ; 
Board of Publication, $593.78. 


ProrestaNtisM IN 
New Orleans Creole gives a highly encour- 
aging view of the relative gain of Protestant- 
ism over Popery in Louisiana. ‘ The early 
settlement of Louisiana,” says that paper, 
«was made by Roman Catholics, who were 
not intruded upon by opposing sects for 
many years. Notwithstanding the wealth 
of the Roman Catholic Church, and the po- 
sition it held in the State, the introduction— 
by the annexation of the Territory to the 
United States—of the doctrine of religious 
toleration, has produced a most striking 
revolution in the relative position of Pro- 
testantism and Roman Catholicism. The 
Roman Catholics have 55 churches in the 
State, while the different Protestant denomi- 
nations number 247 congregations. It must 
be admitted, however, that this does not 
present the actual strength of the Roman 
Catholic Church. Hundreds are nominal 
Roman Catholics, profess that faith, and are 
ready to defend it against all assaults, who 
actually belong to no Church, and do not 
conform to the requirements of the priests. 
They are, however, as independent in their 
opinion and action as any citizens of the 
Republic, and as prompt to resent and re- 
pudiate any interference with civil power by 
the priesthood. Toleration is the invincible 
weapon of Protestantism.” 


A Goop ARRANGEMENT.—The new Pres- 
bytery of Nassau has adopted a system of 
yearly Presbyterial visitation of all the 
churches under its care. A committee of 
two ministers and one ruling elder are as- 
signed to each church, who will hold meet- 
ings for conference and prayer, and such 
other public services as may be deemed ad- 
visable. Such a system of Presbyterial 
visitation, carrying out the true idea of 
episcopacy; would be of essential advantage 
if universally adopted. 


An AMERICAN CoLLEGE AT Rome.— 
From the subjoined it will be seen that his 
holiness, Pius LX. finds some inconvenience 
to his interests because a portion ef the 
Romish priesthood is educated within the 
Protestant atmosphere of the United States. 
He would, doubtless, make them more ser- 
vile tools of his despotism, if they could be 
trained under the shadow of the Vatican. 
He does not boldly disclose his aim, but the 
veil he throws over it is sufficiently trans- 
parent. Thus he writes to his trusty friend, 
Archbishop Hughes : 

“But that you may provide more easily 
for the wants of your dioceses, and may be 
able to have skilful and industrious labour- 
ers, who can help you in cultivatihg the 
vineyard of the Lord, we most earnestly 
wish, as we already have intimated to some 
of your order, (who, to our no common 
gratification, were in Rome on the occasion 
of our dogmatic definition of the _Immacu- 
late Conception of the Mother of God,) that 
comparing your advice and uniting your re- 
our fair of Lome a college ropriated 
dom will instruct you how great advan 
may redound to your dioceses from an in- 
stitution of that kind.” 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—We have received 
for the Agricultural Mission in Palestine 
ten dollars from « A Friend of Israel in the 
West ;” five dollars from “ M. F. M. ;” and 
three dollars from M. E. Drake. ) 

We have received from “A. P. ©.” of 
New York city, fifty dollars in answer to 
the appeal in our paper of last week in be- 
half of the Church at Cherry Tree, Penn- 
sylvania, part of which is for a library for 
the Sabbath-school of the church. 
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| 
Ertlesiastical Record. 


The Rev. W. H. Moore, of Rising Sun, In- 
-diana, has accepted a call from the church at 
Harrison, Ohio. rs 

The Rev. L. H. Christian was installed pas- 
tor of the North Presbyterian church, Phila- | 
delphia, on the 22d ult., by a Committe@ of the 
Presbytery of Philadelphia. The Rev. Henry 
Steele Clarke preached the sermon; the Rev. 
Dr. McDowell gave the charge to the pastor, 
and the Rev. Dr. Leyburn the chatge to the 

ple. 

The Rev. Mr. Crawford, a native of Scotland, 
and lately from New England, was installed 
pastor of the Presbyterian church at Crook- 
ville, Pennsylvania, on the 25th ult. The Rev. 
Dr. Joseph H. Jones preached the sermon; the 
Rev. Mr. Dale gave the charge to the pastor, 
and the Rev. Mr. Loudon the charge to the 

le. 

Mr. Horace G. Hinsdale was ordained and 
installed pastor of the church at Oyster Bay by 
the Presbytery of Nassau on the 20th ult. The 
Rev. Mr. Stead of Astoria offered the introduo- 
tory prayer. An able discourse on the Import- 
ance of the Sanctuary was preached by the 
Rev. H. J. Van Dyke from Psalm Ixxxix. 1; 
the Rev. J. Greenleaf gave the charge to the 
pastor, and the Rev. Mr. Knox of Newtown, 


the charge to the people. 


BLYTH IN HOLLAND. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.]} 


Dusseldorf in the dark— Wrong time to visit the 
Dutch— Universal house-cleaning—Why are 
they so cleanly?—Characteristics of the Hol- 
landers—A short homily. 


Messrs. Editors—It was about ten o’clock on 
a cold drizzly night that we arrived at Dussel- 
dorf. It is undoubtedly a beautiful place, as 
the guide-books say; but my recollections of 
it are only of a wooden shed on the quay, where 
I sat for three dismal hours in a cloud of to- 
bacco smoke, only varied by an occasional ex- 
cursion into a dark narrow street, whence I 
quickly retreated again, under the double fear 
of being murdered or arrested as a common 
vagrant. About one o’clock in the morning 
the steamer came along that was to take us 
down the Rhine. An extra dash of rain soaked 
us through as we were getting on board, and a 
fierce gust of wind tore my umbrella from my 
grasp. Once on board, I thought to get into a 
berth and sleep, but no such luxury belongs to 
the Rhine boats. We made our way to the 
“ pavilion,” as the first cabin is pompously 
called, and stretching ourselves out on a bench 
beside a cold stove, lay shivering and waiting 
for the morning. At last the day dawned, and 
we went on deck with the rheumatism in every 
joint. The rain was over, but every thing 
about us looked uniformly dismal. The clouds 
were heavy and threatening; the decks were 
wet and slippery, and strewed with lumps 
of dejected humanity enshrouded in dripping 
coats and mantles; the river banks were low 
unpicturesque sand banks, here and there 
dotted with miserable hovels and dilapidated 
wind mills, There was not one redeeming 
trait in the whole aspect of affairs, and we 
floated into Holland on the surface of the 
mighty Rhine with feelings any thing but in 
accordance with what is generally known as a 
Dutch temper. 

Before I get fairly started on my journey 
through Holland, let me make the general re- 
mark that our whole sojourn there was a con- 
tinual shiver. We unfortunately entered the 
country after the Ist of April, when the whole 
population begin their great annual scrub or 
house-cleaning, which lasts several weeks, and 
is repeated several times in the year. The first 
act of this grand national fe/e is the taking 
down of every stove in the house, preparatory 
to a deluge of soap and water. This law is as 
invariable as that of the Medes and Persians, 
and no amount of frost and snow delays for an 
hour the descent of every stove into the cellar 
on the appointed day. This day was past 
when we arrived, and the deluge was every 
where in active progress. Only once during 
our stay did we see a stove, and that was ob- 
tained only after repeated demands and threats 
of leaving the hotel; and when obtained the 
black lead, that had been spread over it to keep 
it from rusting, under the action of the heat, 
drove us fairly out of the house, and warned 
us against asking for any more stoves in Hol- 
land. Let no one go to Holland in April or 
May. The ague and cleanliness there go hand 
in band, and every thing is made subvervient 
to that annual riot when all things are thrown 
into inextricable confusion under the strange 
plea of “putting every thing to rights.” 

The cleanliness of Holland has not been exag- 
gerated—indeed, it cannot be. It every where 
forces itself upon the attention, and is strangely 
characteristic of all the people, low as well 
high. The window glass of a mud cabin shines 
as brightly as that of the palace of a rich 
burgher, and the whole land affords a striking 
proof that poverty is no excuse for filth. I 
would like to have this phenomenon explained, 
why cleanliness should be a national charac- 
teristic in Holland—why this little corner out of 
Northern Europe should be so different from 
all the rest. Was it a part of their religion in 
the remote ages of their Paganism? Did some 
old Dutch king, with a thrifty wife, once make 
it a condition of loyalty? or did once some so- 
ciety of neat old dames undertake a reforma- 
tory movement on this very head? Will not 
somebody commence some historical researches 
on this point, for seriously it is a question of 
great interest, both historically and socially, 
being as it is one of the firmly seated institu- 
tions of Holland, and forming, as I have no 
doubt it has, in a great measure, the character 
of the Dutch. 

But whatever be the origin of this prominent 
trait in the Dutch character, it certainly forces 
itself constantly upon your attention, and a de- 
scription of Holland would be as much out of 
place without a constant recurrence to its clean- 
liness, as would be one of Germany without 
allusion to its beer, or of England without 
some notice of its commercial travellers and 
strong-minded women. 


Before I go further, I may as well correct 
some erroneous impressions about the Dutch, 
which may have been gathered from reading 
what purports to be “An Authentic His- 
tory of New York,” published by a cer- 
tain Diedrich Knickerbocker of Ichaghticoke. 
They are not amphibious; they do not go to 
bed at four o’clock in the afternoon, and they 
indulge in occasional respites from smoking. 
There are, however, so many ludicrous things 
about Holland that are constantly riveting 
your attention, that they will naturally pre- 
dominate in any hasty description of the land, 
and must not be regarded as inconsistent with 
that profound admiration which every observer 
must entertain for the sterling virtues of the 
Dutch character. The whole country is a mon- 
ument to the genius and industry of the popu- 
lation ; and it is a source of continual astonish- 
ment to see how, by a judicious system of 
drainage, by the construction of dykes and 
canals, an immense country has been rescued 
from barrenness and the sea, and been made not 
only to support an immense population, but to 
contribute so largely to its wealth and comfort. 
Holland lies, on an average, twenty-four feet 
below the level of the sea, so that every acre of 
ite soil is a tribute wrested from the ocean to 
the genius of the nation which has known 
how to do it. I think there is no land where 
the influence of climate and country upon the 
character of a people is more manifest than in 
Holland. They have been educated to patience 
and perseverance in toil, to the idea of slow 
progress towards great results, by the necessity 
of dyking and ditching, in order to bring their 
land to the very condition where other nations 
begin to use it. 

The scenery of the country is entirely des- 
titute of the romantic, the picturesque, or 
the beautiful; it is only a dreary uniform- 
ity of flat land and ditches; and so you find 
in the character of the people none of that 
enthusiasm, ardour, fancy, and imagination, 
that are invariably produced by a mountain- 
ous and picturesque country. Dutch poetry 
does not rank very high; Dutch metaphysics 
take no daring flights, and Dutch painting, 
justly celebrated as it is for portraits and the 
representation of “ actualities,” and in-door, 


and lit- 
tle imagination are required, is peculiarly 
meagre in ideal subjects and lofty conceptions. 
I have sometimes seen an ideal subject treated 
by a Detch painter ; but it was the ideal of all 
that was grotesque, crazy, and Indicrous—as 
like to the true ideal of the great masters as is 
the bathos of a echool-boy poet to the eeraphic 
melodies of Milton’s Paradise Lost. They paint 
purgatories full of grotesque devils and nonde- 
script monsters, but never a Madonna as 
Raphael and Murillo could paint them. 

Undoubtedly we find too, in the dreary as- 
pect of external nature in Holland, a reason for 
the charming intimacy of their domestic and 
social life. They are driven, by a repulsive pa- 
ture, into the house to find their pleasures, and 
the very necessity of living in doors, has 
clothed their firesides with the attraction they 
undoubtedly possess. Nowhere do the words 
husband and wife, father and mother, brother 
and sister, mean more than in Holland, and 
nowhere do the social and domestic virtues 
take deeper root. May not this necessity of 
living in doors too, open up a way for an ex- 
planation of the mystery of the cleanliness of 
the nation. Reason would certainly suggest 
cleanliness as indispensable to domestic com- 
fort, and so we may get at the neatness of the 
Dutch in a natural and philosophical way. 

Thus we see how the Dutch suit the soil 
upon which they have sprung up. They par- 
take of its staid, sober, and unromantic charac- 
ter; and just because Holland is unlike any 
other country in the world, so the Dutch are 
unlike any other people. If they have not the 
activity, the daring, and the imagination of 
some other nations, they have more patience, 
perseverance, and indomitable energy ; and if 
they have not promulgated so many ideas, 
which is a doubtful virtue, they have at least 
clung to good ones, and never fallen into ex- 
travagance. Both in politics and religion they 
are ahead of those who have gone further only 
to fare worse. France, the great manufactory 
of political ideas, after passing through a hun- 
dred little experiences, is to-day an absolute 
despotism; Holland is a constitutional mon- 
archy. Germany, the great manufactory of re- 
ligious ideas, after having made experiment of 
all, is now the favourite home of Rationalism ; 
Holland is Protestant and Christian. It be- 
came the cradle in which much of our American 
Christianity was rocked ; and its theology has 
taken deep and firm root in the heart of the 
youngest and most vigorous nation that the 
world ever saw. What is called the progress 
of ideas, is not always a progress towards the 
truth. It is oftena progress beyond the truth, 
and the ideas must return to it by a weary, 
painful, and often a blood-stained road. Look 
at France, and be assured of it. 

But excuse this homily— my love of Holland, 
and my grateful remembrance of all that Hol- 
land has done for the world, and especially our 
own country, have made me quite forget my 
travels. I will return to them in my next let- 
ter, and tell you what I saw in Amsterdam. 

Buys." 


Protest, Persecution, and Death of 
the Abbe Laborde, 


[PROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. | 


Noble example of the Abbe—His renouncing 
worldly prudence— His determined stand 
against the Immaculate Conception—Journey 
to Rome—Privations— Appeal to the Pope— 
Driven from the Papal City—Remarkable 
adherence of such men to the Popish Church. 


Paris, October 25th, 1855. 

Messrs. Editors — Ultramontanism has 
found its most powerful adversary in an 
humble priest, with whose name your read- 
ers are already acquainted, L’Abbé La- 
borde, (de Lactoure.) But what they per- 
haps do not know is, that he died some 
weeks ago in an hospital, a real martyr to 
his convictions. In these times of scepticism 
and frivolity, he has given a noble example 
of inviolable fidelity to truth. 

L’Abbé Laborde, one of the few among 
us who have courage to stand up for the 
liberties of the Gallican Church, (Jes liber- 
tés de U Eglise Gallicane,) though belong- 
ing to a diocese in the South of France, 
resided in Paris; but his name was not 
known until the latter years of his life, 
when he became conspicuous by his stead- 
fast resistance to the proclamation of the 
new dogma. He was not guided by ambi- 
tion or by pride; he knew what he exposed 
himself to, but he felt called to be a witness 
for the truth, and no earthly consideration 
could prevent his fulfilling this sacred duty, 
as he forcibly declares in the preface to 
one of his pamphlets. He knew that hu- 
man prudence would forbid his taking the 
position he assumed towards his superiors, 
who had the power to deprive him of all he 
had. “I have known this prudence,” says 
he, “but I have perceived—and to God I 
leave all the glory—that this pretended 
wisdom has, after all, no other first princi- 
ple and no other last end but the interests 
of this world, and consequently that it is 
nothing else butwhat is called in evangeli- 
cal language carnal policy. Now the apos- 
tle frankly declares to us, that this is enmity 
— God. It is, therefore, by the laws 
of another prudence that I made my de- 

cision on this question. I felt that the 
interests of truth, essentially those of God 
himself, must take precedence over an 
thing else in the eyes of a Christian; still 
more so in the eyes of a minister of Jesus 
Christ, of the man God, who came on earth 
to teach us to love truth, to serve it, and to 
defend it.” He then shows that pious men 
in all times have always acted upon the 
same principle. ‘ When some novelty was 
invented, or-some division in doctrine broke 
out, they went straight to the Scriptures 
and to tradition as to the source of truth. 
They searched for it honestly there; and 
when once found, they declared themselves 
openly for it, and took their place frankly 
to defend it against whomsoever attacked it, 
without exception.... They doubted not, 
they hesitated not, they dissembled not, 
they held not their peace, they wavered not. 
They were not double-faced, always read 
to say at one time yes, at another no, si 
ing to circumstances. They were not seen 
going to Rome, there to find good and true, 
what they found bad and false in Paris. 
They were always the same, because the 
loved the truth, which does not change. it 
is this prudence, this firm attachment to 
principles, this consistent conduct, which 
made not men of pleasure and happiness ac- 
cording to the judgment of the world, but 
t saints and great men of St. Cyprian, 

t. Athanasius, St. Ambrose, St. Benedict, 
St. Chrysostom, St. Augustin.” 

In this firmness and consistency he perse- 
vered to the end of his life. He was not 
the first who wrote against the Immaculate 
Conception, but he was the first who had 
the courage to avow his book, which appeared 
when it was announced by some zealous 
Ultramontans, that surely the Holy Ghost 
would, in the course of the ensuing year, in- 
spire the Pope with the formula of the dogma 
of Immaculate Conception. It was entitled, 
‘The belief of Immaculate Conception can- 
not become a dogma of faith,” and therein he 
clearly and abundantly proved that the belief 
in that dogma had never been recognized by 
the ancient Church, and that in fabricating 
it, the Pope would abuse his power, destroy 
the unity of the Church, and accomplish her 
ruin. His book was, of course, condemned by 
the Index; and |’ Abbé Laborde replied by at- 
tacking this tribunal, which condemns with- 
out the accused being even able to know 
why they are condemned. Severely treated 
by his Archbishop, he vainly asked for an 
explanation ; silence was the only answer 
he received. 

Encouraged by the success of his book, 
which had within a short time attained its 
third edition, and urged on by his con- 
science, he last year wrote a letter to the 
Pope, in which he implored him not to en- 
ter upon a line of conduct in which he fore- 
saw great misfortunes forthe Church. When 
the moment appointed for the 
tion of the new dogma came, he went to 
Rome at his own expense, being so poor that 
it wag said he had to travel on foot part of 


the way, and there enduged all kinds of pfi- 
vatiéns, living as the poorest would not live, 
in the vain hope of obtaining an audience of 
the Pope. aving ascertained that the 
definition of the new dogma which the 
Bishops had been convoked to 


had even arrived in Rome, he addressed a 
petition, on the 22d of November last, to 
the Pope, asking the convocation of some 
assembly, where he might make known his 
views on the subject, and those of several 
French priests and laymen, whom he was 
charged to represent. The only answer he 
received, was @ secret order to leave Rome 
as soon as ible! He could see no one 
but the agents of the pontificial police, who, 
in a visita domicilitaire, took from him all 
his books and papers, inquired how many 
of his books he had distributed, and to whom 
he had given them (which he refused to 
tell), wearied him with entreaties to force 
him to go without being able to change his 
resolution ; and at last, on the 7th of De- 
cember (the Proclamation was to take place 
the next day) took him away by force to 
Civita Vecchia, after he had signed a pro- 
testation, in which he said that instead of 
answering his petition, violence had been 
done to him to oblige him to leave Rome. 
In Civita Vecchia he was detained prisoner 
four days on board the Saint Pierre, a pon- 
tifical vessel. He was then brought back to 
France, where he only survived a few 
months the sufferings and privations he had 
endured. 

I have dwelt with some length on Bor- 
das Demoulin and the Abbe Laborde— 
two remarkable men, because they are to be 
considered as representatives of many other 
priests and laymen, perhaps more numerous 
than it is thought, and also of a portion of 
the people. A spirit of inquiry, and a desire 
of judging and examining for themselves, 
prevails every where ; and a faithful and ex- 
perienced Christian, actively employed in 
the work of the“dissemination of Scriptures, 
observed the other day that colporteurs have 
never found a more favourable and eager 
disposition to receive the word of God. 

All this is very striking; but it appears 
still more so, when it is considered that 
men such as Bordas Demoulin and l’Abbé 
Laborde, who certainly are men of deep con- 
viction, and who are in fact Protestants, re- 
main firmly attached to the Roman Catholic 
Church, and can never be expected to 
over to another. Laborde is most explicit 
on the subject. After having said that he 
appeals to a general council, or to private 
councils, convoked according to the canoni- 
cal rules, as to all that is Solna at Rome, 
and all the novelties introduced in the 
Church, he adds: 7 

“‘T invite all those whose hearts are at- 
tached to religion to follow my example. 
They must know that a Catholic is not con- 
scientiously allowed to receive a new faith. 
The Apostle has said and repeated it :— 
‘Though we, or an angel from heaven, 
preach any other gospel unto you than that 
which we have preached unto you, let him 
be accursed. As we said before, so say I 
now again, If any man preach any other 
gospel unto you than that which ye heos re- 
ceived, let him be accursed.’ In conse- 
ry of these express words of the apostle, 
the Holy Fathers promulgated this canon : 
To announce now to Catholics any thing 
else but what they have formerly received, 
is a thing which has never been allowed, 
which is nowise allowed, which will never 
be allowed; and to anathematize those who 
do it, is a thing which always was to be 
done, which is to be done still, which must 
always be done. Any new faith isa heresy; 
subscribing to a new faith is sharing in a 
heresy. Such is now the Immaculate Con- 
ception, since it is claimed to belong to the 
faith, and, therefore, it is a profession in 
which a pure conscience is not allowed to 
join. Let us remember, however, that to 
defend truth, we are not allowed to break 
unity. Our pastors are always our pastors. 
The Popg although he disturbs the Church 
by the attempt at novelty, does not cease to 
be the first vicar of Jesus Christ, to have 
pre-eminence in the Church, in honour and 
jurisdiction, and to be the necessary centre 
of unity in the only true Church, out of 
which there is no salvation. Our bishops, 
our priests, although they adhere to error, 
are, however, our legal pastors; let us con- 
tinue to venerate them, and to pray for 
them, even if they persecute us. Let us 
continue to listen to them, to obey them, 
and to be very submissive in all that does 
not hurt our faith and our conscience.” 

All idea then must be abandoned of ever 
seeing such men turn Protestants. They 
believe that whatever is to be done in the 
way of reform, must _— from the Church 
itself. This partial blindness may be al- 
lowed of God for a time to bring others out 
of darkness to light, for remaining in their 
Church, as they bear a faithful witness to 
truth, they exercise a powerful influence, 
which their voluntary retreat would render 
impossible. 

This view is not peculiar to the Roman 
Catholic Church. Something similar is go- 
ing on in the Protestant Churches of the 
Reformation, where the want of a reform is 
universally felt, but where there is a general 
feeling that it must be accomplished in the 
Chast of the Reformation themselves, 
and not by small Churches, which have gone 
out from them and begun something quite 
new. Experience has already proved that 
that is not the true remedy for the evils 
ever most deeply felt, and it is on this 

ound that capable and pious pastors of the 
Established Churches feel bound to remain in 
faith and hope where they have been placed 
by Providence. 

At such a crisis how is reform and unity 
to be expected? Certainly not from all be- 
lievers uniting in any of the existing de- 
nominations. We can only look to God, 
who will, in his own time, point out the 
way. Perhaps some new Luther or Calvin 
may be in reserve for times nearer than we 
think. ¢ 

For the Presbyterian. 


DEDICATION AT FORESTVILLE. 


The dedication of the Presbyterian church 
at Forestville, Bucks county, Pennsylvania, 
took place on the 21st ult. and notwithstand- 
ing the snowy and unpropitious weather, a 
very respectable audience was present. As 
the Presbyterians believe in the “ persever- 
ance of the saints,” they had an admirable 
opportunity to exemplify both their faith 
and patience; and the new house of God 
was opened under the smiles of faith, if not 
the sunlight of the king of day. Sermons 
and addresses suitable to the occasion were 
delivered by the Rev. Messrs. Studdiford, 
Kirkpatrick, and Porter, of New Jersey; 
Spayd of Solebury, and Morris of Newtown, 
Pennsylvania. 

This enterprise has called forth the bene- 
volence and labours of the surrounding in- 
habitants to a large extent, and is fully de- 
serving the hearty co-operation and assist- 
ance of those who wish well to their fellow- 
men, and desire to promote the glory of 
God. There was no church of any denomi- 
nation in the place, or within several miles. 
The people, who are mostly descendants of 
Friends, have felt the need for several years 
= of a church, and have once or twice 

fore attempted the work, but never with 
success until this time. Their inclinations 
were strongly towards the Presbyterians. 
They subscribed liberally themselves, and 
then went with their teams to the mountain 
and forest, the river and the plain, for the 
timber, the stone, the lime and the sand, 
and the house of God now lifts its walls 
heaven, an offering to God. The neigh- 


friends in Philadelphia, 
handsome! ls 
who help 
and the church edifice is 
and most beautiful ia 


peatest 
the . The 
arrangement and the work are 

and the contractor and builder, Mr. Isaac 


| was | be 
quite ready to be read before the Bishops | 


One excellent arrangement connected with 
the churah is the burial of about 
two acres. When their other engagements 


are some of the congregation are think- 
ing of laying out their ground and selling 
the lots to families, for the burial of their 


dead, and then appropriate the money to 
— & spire and bell on the church. 
his would greatly improve the church, and 
int the worshippers round about stil! more 
impressively to the skies, and give them 
monitions of the flight of time, and 
that the house of God is open for their com- 
fort and their joy. 
** The solemn tolling of the Sabbath bell 
Hath something in it holier than of earth.» 
And, as Charles Lamb says, 
* The cheerful Sabbath bells, wherever heard, 
Tidings of good to Zion.” ° 
The prospect of gathering a flourishing 
congregation here is very encouraging. 
country around is rich, beautiful, and thickly 
settled. Some of the neighbouring pastors 
have been preaching here for 
past, and a great change is coming over the 
people. Long may this church stand, a 
monument of piety to God, a home for the 
weary, a refuge from sin, and the vestibule 
of heaven, to all the worshippers of the Lord 
Jesus who may gather me its roof. . 
M 


For the Presbyterian, 
CHURCH EXTENSION. 


The following action was taken by the 
Presbytery of Philadelphia, during its late 
sessions, in reference to the new Church 
Extension Committee: 

The Committee to whom was referred the 
Circular of the General Assembly’s Church 
Extension Committee at St. Louis, made the 
following report, which was adopted, viz: 

1. This Presbytery regard with much satis- 
faction the new organization for Church Exten- 
sion, under the care of the General Assembly, 
and will cordially co-operate with the t- 
tee in promoting this work. 

2. A Standing Committee of three 


shall be appointed, to whom all applications 
for aid shall be submitted; and whose duty it 


shall be to recommend such measures to the 
Church Extension Committee at St. Louis as 
they may believe to be adapted to further this 
important interest. 

- The Presbytery earnestly recommend 
that all their congregations take up an annual 
collection in support of this cause, whether 
a shall be visited by an agent of the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s Committee or not. 

The Rev. Joseph H. Jones, D. D., the Rev. 
Lewis Cheeseman, D.D., and Mr. Robert 8S. 
Clark, were appointed the Standing Commit- 
tee agreeably to the second resolution of the 
above report. 

Resolved, That the Stated Clerk send a copy 
of the above minute to the Church Extension 
Committee at St. Louis, and also have the 
same published in the Presbyterian of this city. 

Danie. Gaston, Stated Clerk. 


From our London Correspondent, 


The position of the armies in the East—Prepa- 
rations for winter—The Fifth of November— 
Popery and Puseyism— Sabbath legislation— 
The history of some late events. 

Lonpon, November 9th, 1855. 
Messrs. Editors—There is nothing of great 

interest from the Crimea. With Sebastopol in 
the South, Eupatoria in the West, Kertch in 
the East, and the mouths of the Bey and 
Dnieper in the North, all firmly held by the 
allied armies and fleets, the troops of the Ozar 
in the Crimea are nearly hemmed in, and their 
means of communication with Russia Proper 
in @ great measure prevented. A concentra- 
tion has been, to a great degree, effected. around 
Simpheropol—but a considerable force still 
holds the fortresses north of Sebastopol, and 
several regiments have been drawn off for the 
defence of Nicholaieff, now seriously threatened 
by our gunboats and river steamers. This last 
movement has been thought indicative of great 
weakness on the part of Russia, showing to 
what straits she must be reduced for the want 
of men when she finds it necessary to 
from the force of an army so situated as that 
now opposed to the main body of the Allies, 
in order to defend an outpost. Rumours are 
afloat that the commerce of the country is so 
entirely ruined that poverty stalks through the 
land, while we read at the same time ukases 
summoning incredible multitudes to take the 
field, thus draining from the fields and villages 
the bone and muscle on which national wealth 
must mainly depend. The conviction is more 
and more spread that Muscovite obstinacy must 
per force, very soon reach its limit, and that a 
steady blockade of her ports will do more to 
accomplish this result than successes in the 
field. The war hitherto has been an awfully 
bloody and destructive one. Well may both 
parties pray that it may be shortened. Win- 
ter, in the meantime, imposes a cessation from 
aggressive efforts on either side, and the troops 
are engaged in rearing huts on the spots they 
respectively occupy, and making all snug for 
the winter. The Baltic fleet, now that ice and 
storm are maintaining the blockade, have for 
the most part withdrawn from the regions oc- 
cupied during the summer months, and we 
may in a few weeks hail their return to Eng- 
land. 


The Fifth of November has gone off this 
year with a remarkable degree of quiet. : “The 
gunpowder treason and plot” is less remem- 
bered at present than it was in the year 1850, 
when Cardinal Wiseman first stepped out be- 
fore the English people in his scarlet stockings. 
There were no great bonfires in this neighbour- 
hood, and fewer fireworks than usual. I do 
not know, however, that we have less reason 
to hate the Pope and his system now than 
then. The crafty Cardinal is as busy, only he 
is more quiet than he used to be. He finds 
that he made a mistake—he was guilty of a 
blunder in the bold course he followed, and he 
now works warily. The latest aristocratic 
pervert of whom we hear is the Duchess of 
Buccleuch, whose course from England to 
Rome has been by the Puseyite highway which 
for years she has been known to have pursued. 
That way is still kept open and in good repair 
by a succession of priests of the Anglican 
Church, who spare no pains to help ou their 
weak sisters and brothers to the same result, 
and often show by their own example to what 
their teaching tends. No bishop, no arch- 
bishop aims to arrest the evil, or will affect 


opportunity. Mr. Berkeley, to whom we owe 
the new measure whereby public houses are 
now allowed to be kept open till eleven instead 
of ten P.M. on Sunday nights, holds the hon- 
ourable position of champion of the dealers in 
strong drink. He resolved to assault the re 
strictive enactment. His form of attack was 
well arranged, his batteries carefully masked, 
and the moment of assault ao successfully con- 


| ora wi | Corson, deserves particular commendation 
a: ‘ | for his taste, energy, economy, and success. 
u The cost of the church edifice, &c. has been 
4 about $2600 in cash, a small sum for such 
ie | | a building. There are yet about $200 to 
| | raised to meet all liabilities. 
| | 
| 
4 | 
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“ae for paper for one year. 
tiéw subscribers and Ten Dollars, between this and 
: January ist, 1656, or add thet number to any exist- wa 
on ing club, and remit the money for the same, we will 
send the paper one year free of charge. 
3 8. To any person who will send a club of ten 
: new subscribers, forwarding Twenty Dollars for the 
— 
— 
x 
| 
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| even to protest against the degrading and en- 
a slaving process. 
The retrogressive character of our late Sab- 
bath and temperance legislation has excited 
very anxious feelings in the minds of many of 
the best friends of the people. For my own 
part, lam more disposed to look on the present 
state of matters with hope than fear. It was a 
coup de elat by which the late change was 
effected—very cunning ; clever, if you will—but 
to honest minds very disgusting, and pretty 
soon to bring its own condemnation at the first 
cealed, that his opponents were thoroughly un- 
prepared for it, and the day was lost before 
they knew that their cause was in danger. Let 
me explain these tactics. On the 26th of last 
June Mr. Berkeley moved the appointment of . 
select Committee to inquire into the working 
of the act which, for nearly a yesr, had pro- 
uring congregations—part y hibited the sale of intoxicating drinks on Saa- 
) Solebury, with their and some | day from half-past two till six P.M., and from 
have responded | ten P. M. till four A. M, on Monday. The 
the help, friends of temperance bad nothing to Hom 
| | to be helped; | inquiry, and offered no opposition.. Dus com- . 
mittees may be swayed by personal views or 
interests, aod in selecting them from such a 
body as the House of Commons, it is not diffi- : 
4 | cult to find members on whose conclusions 
a 


of a. 
yet, confessedly in- 


ed alterations in the as.would allow of. 
the Batiday éalé from one to three, and from five 
Goanded on this. singulas report 
was ‘browgtit in on the 30th July, reads 
time, and, committed on the two imme- 
diately succeeding nights, and two nights later 
passed the Commons, and was introduced to 
the Lords. There, under the patronage of th 
Marquis of Clanricarde, the House agreed th 
us 
their suspending a standing order whereby, ) 
general rule, and as 


reajivg in the Commons. Sach indecent haste 
Kas hardly ever been exhibited in passing the 
most important measures, But in this case 
there 'was‘s reason. Had time been given to 
alatm the oduntry—to call back the hundreds 
pf..cur: legislators who were already in the 
these, tha messare could not have passed. The 
whole. proceedings. have a wonderful consis- 
tency in their want of sobriety, wert and 


Sappate Question.—Conferences 
of friends of the Sabbath have, we under- 
#tand, been held in’ Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow recently, with a view to adopting 
measures:suitable to the approaching crisis 
momentous 
been formed to watch the progress o 
events, and act accordingly. Phe proba- 
bility is, that the question of opening the 
Museum and Crystal Palace in London will 
‘demand a separate appeal to Parliament. It 
is also stated that an effort will be required 
to defeat the attempts of the publicans to 
obtain the repeal of the Public House Act. 


Sunpay-Sonoon Errort.—The Commit- 
‘tee of the Sunday-school Union are about to 
initiate a general canvass at the homes of 
the working classes in London. Such a 
measure has been attended with signal suc- 
cess in Birmingham. 

Painters’ Testrmony.—The wife of a 
printer, in a letter to the London Times, 
remarks :— My husband says; that Church 
‘of England parsons are notorious as a body 
for their bad writing; while Dissenting 
clergymen generally write plain; and that 
rer printer in England is aware of this 


NIGHTINGALE TESTIMONIAL.—A move- 
is on for a testimonial to 

ightin tis proposed to se 
ane eaital in England to be under her 
control for carrying out her system as far as 
nursing is concerned, while provision will 
‘be made for the protection of nurses durin 
-their lsbours, and in cases of infirmity or old 
‘age. Madame Lind Goldschmidt (formerly 
Jeong Lind) has, it is said, expressed an 


intention to visit London, for the special 
in aid of the 


purpose of giving a concert 
‘proposed Nightingsie 


ENFRANOHISING THE LADIEeEs.—A num- 


ber of applications having been made to the 
‘Home from different districts as 


to whether females were entitled to vote at 
‘the election about to take place under the 
Metropolis Local ment Act, Sir G. 
Grey submitted the point to the Attorney 
_-and Solicitor-General, and those functio# 
aries decided in favour of the ladies, and all 
female rate-payers will now be entitled to 
vote at this election. It is considered a 
moot point whether a female is not equally 
eligible to be elected on a vestry. 


Romantio Arrarn.—On Tuesday after- 
noon, the steam troopship Simoom left Spit- 
head for Balaklava, with the Ist light 
infantry regiment of the British German 
Legion. A si circumstance has at- 
tended’ the departure of these troops. On 
Monday night, one of the privates was dis- 
cota to be a very fine, handsome young 
woman, French, the wife of a soldier of the 
regiment, who is a Swiss. This gallant 
wife regularly enlisted, and passed muster. 
On the discovery of her sex, the fact was 
reported to the colonel, who ordered her to 
be landed, but she so hard, and her 


appeal was so heartily and generally su 
ported by the comrades of her husband, 
that she has been allowed to accompany 


him in her capacity as a soldier, tem, 88 
and die, in the same service as her husband. 
The enthusiasm of the regiment is universal 
at this unlooked-for episode in the outset of 
their martial career. So pleased were a 
number of visitors to the ship, officers and 
men, with her spirit and prepossessing 

that asubscription was speedily 
raised of upwards of $100 for her. She 
shoulders her rifle, and has performed her 
military evolutions admirably. 


Lavy Sportsman.—It will be re- 
membered that an announcement appeared 
#o the effect that the game-list for the coun- 
ty of Leicestershire, England, contained the 
name of a lady as being entitled to kill 
game. The fair one has recently had her 
“lovely fingers” shattered by the bursting 
of her gun. 

A Reat Rara Avis.—A black swan 
has been.captured off the Devonshire coast 
“by two men in a boat. I¢ is supposed that 
‘by @ long succession of storms it has been 
driven from the Pacific, its only known 


IN THE CAMP.— October 
22.—Is the British army in the Crimea to 
become, or rather to continue, a model of 
drunkenness for all nations? I certainly 
am not giving too much importance to this 
estion by insisting upon it very strongly. 
esterday was Sunday. I rode into Bala- 
klava at one P. M., through Kadikoi Major, 
and returned, towards dusk, through Kadi- 
‘koi Minor. The sights I saw, both going 
and were to make an 
‘Englishman despair is countrymen. 
_All along the road were men—not only 
_ privates non-com missi officers, in 
every etage of drunkenness. Sobriety was 
Lrrgpany Men.—Mr. 
Walter Savage Landor makes an in 
-the Lenden! papers recently, in of 
the » grandson of Defoe, (author of 
Robinson Crusce,”) “now living at Ken- 
* sington in deep though uncomplaining pov- 
erty,” aged seventy-seven years. An ap- 
written by Mr. Carlyle, and sigced by 
Mr. Dickens and Mr. Forster, also 


“at the same time in behalf of ‘sn old lady 
named Miss Lowe, the god-daughter of Dr. 
Samuel Johason, mentioned ia his wi 


Irelands 


repre. 


‘ig beyond 
tis supposed that this new movement will 


be aspalatable to the Irish clergy, and 
will impétys to the Protestant 
missionary labours now 80 successful in that 
country. toy 

Lovis Napotxon’s is said 
that the Emperor of France has made his 
will, ‘which provides that in case of the 


Y | death of the child to which the Empress is 


shortly e to give birth, or in case of 
the ‘death of Napoleon III. without any 
direct heir, France is again to become a re- 
public under the niiieany of Prince Na- 
paleon. | 

EARTHQUAKES IN SWITZERLAND. — 
Shocks of earthquake still continue to be 
experienced in the canton of the Valais. At 
Viege, on the evening of the 25th of Octo- 
ber, there were two sharp shocks, On the 
27th, a hot wind blew for some time, and 
the rain began to fall, and it continued to 
the morning of the 28th; people feared that 
these were the precursors of an earthquake; 
and in the night, after several claps of thun- 
der at sanenvela, the shocks began, and con- 
tinued until five o’clock in the morning. 
The number was not fewer than thirty-one, 
and.one of them, at four o’clock, was so vio- 
lent that it caused the population to rush in 
terror from their houses; no injury, how- 
ever, was done. 7 


Tracrartan InNovATIONS.—It is stated 
that the Bishop of Rochester intends pro- 
ceeding ecclestastically against two clergy- 
men his diocese, who have introduced 
Tractarian innovations in the performance 
of the services of the Church, and who have 
refused to obey his orders in reference to 
their discontinuance. The two clergymen 
alluded to are the Rev. R. L. James, Vicar 
of Watford, and the Rev. W. H. Mountain, 
Vicar of Hemel-Hempstead. , 


More Brste Bornine.—For the last 
week or two, this town has been in a state 
of commotion consequent upon the visit of 
some “fathers” to the Roman Catholic 
chapel. A shop has been opened for the 
sale of beads, crosses, and charms; several 
booths have been erected in the chapel yard, 
open to the street, for the like purpose; and 
a huge wooden cross, with paltry represen- 
tations of the spear, crown of thorns, &c., 
has been erected outside the chapel door, 
which the benighted devotees, with a zeal 
worthy a purer faith, are kissing at all 
hours! I heard that one of the “ fathers” 
had told his hearers to bring to him their 
books, and especially their Protestant Bibles 
and dangerous tracts, as he would have a 
fire for them; and this morning I saw a 
crowd cheering a boy who was wheeling a 
barrow full of books into the chapel yard. 
Among the books I saw a Bible and a New 
Testament, the former of which was taken 
up by a youth, who shouted, derisively, 
“This is the Holy Bible!” and then, indig- 
nantly, hurled it into = barrow, a police- 
man standing approvin Ki 

by !—Kingstown, 


Hare Dyz.—A man was placed a few 
‘days ago in a lunatic asylum at Berlin, to 
be treated for a mental alienation, brought 
on by the use of hairdye. On examining 
the dye which he had employed, it was as- 
certained to be composed of lead, mercury, 
and lunar caustic. It produced violent pains 
in the head, and at length led to madness. 


A Popish Priest oN ENGLAND’s UTILITY 
IN THE WaR.—In a letter from Dr. Cahill 
to Lord Palmerston, he expresses himself 
on the way in which the war has been con- 
ducted by England, in the following unpa- 
triotic and irreligious terms mors fact, 
England deserves from France merely the 
freight of her ships in deporting the muni- 
tions of war. Her office has been that of 
carrier to the French army. She was late 
at the Alma—she was asleep at Inkermann 
—and she owes her life, beyond a doubt, 
on that occasion to the French—she was 
mad at Balaklava, and she was beaten at 
the Redan. And how could it be other- 
wise? All her generals are al] swaddlers to 
a man—they are all old Bible-readers, tract- 
distributors, street-preachers, and psalm- 
singers. Between the gout and the Bible 
they were late every where, and beaten 
every where. Old Raglan was in bed at 
Inkermann, old Simpson praying in a 
trench at the storming of the Redan—and 
old mee laid “p in the gout, while the 
men walked up to the middle in mud, last 
winter, as they staggered, lay down and died 
on their way from the shore to the camp. 


Four TEACHERS DEvoURED By CANNI- 
BALS IN THE SoutH Sea Istanps.—The 
missionary ship John Williams, named after 
the heroic martyr of Eromanga, has re- 
cently completed a voyage among the New 
Hebrides and other westerly groups. The 
journal of the voyage says:—“ On reaching 
the Island of Fate, the distressing news was 
brought on board that some of the teachers, 
with their wives, left there on the last voy- 

, had been barbarously murdered. Only 
nineteen days after they were landed, under 
the most cheering circumstances, the two 
Raratongan teachers and their wives were 
murdered to furnish materials for a horrid 
cannibal banquet. The real reason of this 
sudden act of cruelty could not be learned.” 


Ex-Presmpent FittmMore.—Mr. Fill- 
more has been in Berlin. He dined one 
afternoon with the King, and it is said that 
upon his departure the King gave him one 
of his aides-de-camp as a companion to point 
out to him “the fatness of the land.” This 
is rather more courteous to the ex-President 
of the Republic, than the conduct of 
Louis Napoleon, who is said to have kept 
Mr Fillmore standing in an ante-room two 
hours, and then only admitted him with the 
throng who got a passing bow from his 
Majesty at a levee. 


Lorp BrovaHam.—lIt is said this dis- 
tinguished individual lately, in a playful 
a wrote the following epitaph on him- 
self : 

Here, reader, turn weeping e 

The hole in which my body lies 

Would not contain one-half my speeches. 


Crucrrrxron In Carna.—An American, 
writing from China to the New York Times, 
iving an account of the numerous 
executions of the rebels, says :—“ Two weeks 
since, to vary the scene, they had a cruci- 
fixion. A woman was sentenced to be 
crucified for the crime of having given birth 
to one of the rebel chiefs. Ifa father is a 
rebel, his family is considered the same, 
and the whole family, from the old man of 
four-score to the child of four years, share 
the same fate. The poor woman was nailed 
to the cross while living, a gasli made 
across the mechan to the ee the 
skin pealed down so as to over her 
eyes; after which the breasts were cut off; 
then proceeded to break every bone in 
body; a large knife was next thrust 
the throat and downwasd, cut- 
the chest open. The executioner then 


Dickens, Bulwer, Tennyson, Forster 
Fonblanque, D’Ieracli, and other 


in his hand, and grasping the heart, 


|! tore-it 


| 


laid it 
they drown them by 


TeA4.—During the,last season 83,199,190 
unds of tea were from Canton to 
Bogland, 5,895,490 pounds to Australis, 
and 31,007,115 pounds to the United States. 
Only 2 491,509 pounds were exported to 


| Continental Europe. 51,078 bales of silks 


to the United States. 


DOMESTIC NEWS. 


Unitep Srarzs anp Great Bartars.—From 
the last despatches received by the Govern- 
ment of the United States from Mr. Buchanan, 
it appears that the recent apprehensions of an 
open rupture with Great Britain were entirely 


were ex to England, and 1494 bales 


unwarranted by any really hostile intention or 
movement on the’ part of the English Cabinet. 
It ap now that in two conferences which 


Mr. Buchanan has held we with Lord Cla- 
rendon, in reference to the West India squad- 
ron, the latter declared that the vessels sent to 
reinforce that fleet ‘were despatched for no 
purpose unfriendly to the United States,” but 
merely to protect the commerce of Great Bri- 
tain against Russian privateers rted to be 
fitting out in the port of New York. The 

ublic on both sides of the ocean will doubt- 
ess receive this explanation of a mystery 
which at one time wore a threatefiing aspect, 
with equal gratification, and some persons will 
also be inclined to smile at their own simpli- 
city in being so easily thrown into a state of 
wild anxiety and alarm. | 

The Washington Union i @ note sent 
by Mr. Buchanan to the Times, contra- 
dicting the assertion that he had made assur- 
ances of American sympathy with England in 
the present war. This note the Times had re- 
fused to publish. It is understood that the 
representations of our government regarding 
the alleged violation of our neutrality ~ by 
Mr. Crampton, have not been met in that 
straight forward manner our government had 
a right to ex Mr. Buchanan says the 
professions of friendship by the British Cabinet 
are more profuse than heretofore, and expresses 
the opinion that procrastination has been re- 
sorted to in the hope that something may turn 
up to relieve the British government from its 
dilemma. 


CentraL America.—By the arrival at New 
Orleans of the steamer Daniel Webster, we 
have late advices from Nicaragua. Colonel 
Walker’s government of Nicaragua goes on 
swimmingly. He is constantly receiving rein- 
forcements, and among them fifty of Kinney’s 
men have deserted from San Juan or Greytown, 
and joined him. Two hundred more recruits 
are also said to have left San Francisco to join 
Walker. This is just what might have been 
looked for. Doubtless, there will be several 
thousand Americans in Nicaragua in a few 
months, and the number will continue to swell 
if Walker remains master of the country. At: 
the last dates every thing was tranquil, and the 
operations of the sit Company were car- 
ried on without molestation. But the most 
important item is, that the United States En- 
voy, Colonel Wheeler, has officially recognized 
the new government, thus putting the admin- 
istration of the fillibuster chief on a footing of 
legality. After such recognition, it is unlike- 
Fi that the United States naval forces will un- 

ertake to dispossess Walker and Kinney, as 
has been stated they would. We are commit- 
ted in favour of the new dynasty by the off- 
cial act of our minister. Walker has, there- 
fore, only to fear the interference of Great 
Britain. Should that take an active shape, he 
will hardly have force enough to resist it, and 
his policy will be to retreat before the invad- 
ers. This, however, is not likely to take place, 
and the fillibusters may be regarded as installed 
permanently in Central America, by the suc- 
cesses of Colonel Walker, and likely to remain 
there, unless some immediate coalition of the 
defeated party in Nicaragua be.made with the 
ruling powers in Guatemala, Honduras, Sal- 
vador, and Costa Rica. 


Tae Cottins Mart Sreamsurp Apriatic.— 
This new steamship for the Collins line, which 
will be ready for launching in March next, is 
to be commanded by the popular Captain 
James West. The Adriatic will measure 4150 
tons, Custom-house, and 5000 tons of carpen- 
ters’ measurement. Her length, over all, is 
351 feet, by 50 feet breadth of beam. Her en- 

ines are building at the Novelty Works. 
aptain Briggs is to succeed Captain West in 
the command of the steamship Atlantic. 


Important Decision.—The Supreme Court 

Virginia, which has had the Wheeling in- 
junction case before it for some time, has de- 
cided inst Wheeling on all the points at 
issue. The injunction was to prevent the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Railroad from connectin 
with the Central Ohio road at Benwood, an 
building a bridge over the river at that point. 
The connection will now be made, and the 
bridge erected as soon as possible. 


Mexico.—Advices from the city of Mexico 
to the 18th ult., say that Alvarez had entered 
the capital with 5000 of his troops, and was 
quietly received, the garrison having previous- 
ly evacuated the place. According to the tele- 
graphic despatch from New Orleans, the seat 
of government of the Republic is to be perma- 
nently removed to Boleno de Hidalgo, on the 
17th of February. 


IMPROVEMENT IN Dentistry.—An Ohio den- 
tist, now in Boston, claims to have made an 
important discovery in the dental art. He 
has discarded gold and other metals, and 
adapted gutta percha as a basis for artificial 
teeth, which, it is said, all the possi- 
ble merits of the present method of inserting 
plate teeth, together with many not possible in 
the present mode. 


Tratnine Boys ror Szamen.—A committee 
of the Baltimore Board of Trade have issued 
an appeal to the people of that city for the 
means wherewith to purchase and equip a ves- 
sel, and furnish a nautical teacher fur the pur- 
pose of establishing a floating school for the 
education and training of boys for seamen. 
The commissioners of the public schools have 
already agreed to supply teachers in the same 
course of instruction as is now pursued in the 
public schools, and to furnish books and all 
needful school a tus. Such schools ought 
to be established in every large seaport. They 
would do much towards supplying a superior 
class of seamen, and meeting the increasing 
demands of the commeree of the country. 


Sr. Lovrs Rattroap Disaster.—A committee 
appointed to investigate the Gasconade bridge 
disaster, on the Pacific Railroad, has reported 
that it was caused by the high rate of speed at 
which the train was going, the bridge being 
unable to sustain loaded trains running at more 
than five miles an hour. 


Concresstonat, Nawes.—There are, in the 
Congress which will assemble on Monday, the 
3d proximo, three Smiths, the same number of 
Wrights, of Campbells, of Bells, of Jones, of 
Washburns, and of Millers, and fourteen other 
names of which there are two members bear- 
ing each the same name. 


Tue Huckteserry Trape.— Upwards of 
four hundred thousand quarts of huckleberries 
have been shipped from Michigan city, during 
the past season, amounting to the handsome 
sum of forty thousand dollars. 


Vatvuasie Kivs.—Dr. J. B. Davis, of South 
Carolina, has recently sold fifteen three-quar- 
ters bred Cashmere kids, seven months old, 
and one pure bred two years old Cashmere 
buck, to a gentleman in Tennessee, for $4000 
$1000 ewes at $200 each, and the buck at 


Liserat Bequests.—The late Leonard Jar- 
vis of Baltimore, Maryland, has bequeathed 
one-half of the Melange edifice, on Baltimore 
street, in that city, to the President and Gov- 
ernors of Harvard University, and the other 
half to the Baltimore Humane Impartial Soci- 
ety, the House of Refuge, the Aged Women’s 
House, and the Orphan’s Asylum. This es- 
tate, which is estimated at $20,000 perannum, 
and increasing, will be the pperty of Mr. 
Jarvis’s widow during her lifetime, but after 
her death will revert to the above institutions. 


Winter Wueat.—The Chicago Citizen sa 
the fall sown wheat looks vigorous and thrifty 
as the farmer could desire. The plentiful 
rains have been as good as guano in rootin 
the crop, to stand the severities of the coming 
winter. Reports from other directions are fa- 
vourable. 


Norts-Western Emicration.—The Daven- 
port (lowa) Gazette estimates the income of 
the ferry at that place at upwards of $90,000 
for the tseason. This sum seems aston- 
ishing to the uninitiated, and will give the 
public abroad some idea of the immense busi- 
ness done at this venport being the 
point at which the north-western stream 
of emigration crosses the Mississippi. 

Mart Rossery.—We learn, the Adlan- 
ta (Georgia) Intelligencer, that J. U. Wright, 
‘Mail Agent on the — Railroad, was ar- 

8 


rested on the 16th ult., by a. special agent of 
“the Post Office Department, charged with the 


to 


Various suspicious circumstances pointed to 
Wright as the guilty person, and 


the ar- 
.rest he’ wiade a fall ion 6f the crime. 
tt that he had been for several months 
in practice of abstracting while tn 
transitu through the mails. He been 


beget im the Cobb county jail to await his 
tri 


Corres 1x Matne.—The Rural Dftelligencer 
states that a friend, residing at Mount Vernon, 
Maine, has reised in theopen sir on bis place, 
for the last three years, the veritable coffee 
ene the seed of which was brought thither 


ve years ago from Cuba. It 8 about two 
feet high, and produces its ies in pods 


something like . The plants, he says, 
have an this season, and the ber- 
ries ripened without injury from frosts. 


Tae Fiser.—The late California 
papers bring reports from one hundred and 
eighty-two ships of the north-west whaling 
fleet, or nearly all the whale ships in that 
quarter. It is computed that the average 
number of barrels of oil taken by each vessel 
is not far from 500; and the New Bedford 
Shipping List considers the chances good for 
swelling this number to 700 barrels before the 
close of the season. , 


Inrerestine Deciston.—Mr. John W. Bloom- 
er of Baltimore, Maryland, recently a 
suit against the Baltimore Gas Company for 
damages sustained in consequence of the re- 
fusal of that corporation to supply his place 
of business with , the ground of refusal 
being that the previous occupant had failed to 
pay for gas furnished by the Company. Sev- 
eral witnesses were examined, and the evidence 
being fully considered, the justice rendered 
judgment in favour of the plaintiff for $50, 
with costs. The Company have taken an ap- 
peal from the decision. 


Sure on THe Laxes.—There have 
been 129 vessels launched at different pointe 
on the Lakes, this season, with an te 
tonnage of 46,567,.of which 9,055 were of 
steam, and 32,511 sail. 


Support or Pauprers.—The city of New 
York pays $400,000 a year for the support of 
foreign paupers. 

Canapian Seat or GovERNMENT.—The trans- 
fer of the Canadian seat of government from 
Quebec to Toronto, is proceeded with. The 
Toronto Globe says that most of the officials 
connected with the different departments of 
the government, have arrived in that city, and 
that the various offices will soon be opened for 
the transaction of business. 


Tae Inp1an CampaliGn at AN Env.—Advices 
have been received at the War Department 
from General Kearney at Fort Pierre on the 
Upper Missouri, where he had just arrived 
from Laramie, with ten a gg of infantry 
and four companies of cavalry. In his jour- 
ney he travelled a distance of over 400 miles 
directly through the Sioux country without 
meeting any Indians. The guides report that 
the savages have all gone north for the winter, 
so that the Indian campaign is at an end for 
the present season. The troops with General 
Kearney will winter at Fort Pierre. 


A Heavy Verpicr.—A physician of Cam- 
den, South Carolina, has received a verdict for 
the sum of $10,000 damages, for injuries sus- 
tained on the Wilmington and Manchestee 
Railroad about two years ago. 


Laxe Disasters.—The Grand Jury for the 
Northern District of New York having had 
their attention called, by the charge of the 
Court, to the great loss of life and property 
constantly occurring on the lakes, have prose- 
cuted inquiries into the causes of these disas- 
ters, from which it appears that the best men 
on these waters are drawn off for the Califor- 
nian and Australian trade, and their places 
supplied by others, destitute of experience or 
proper qualifications. 


Deservep Svuccess.—Henry Grinnell, who 
fitted out the several Arctic expeditions from 
this country in quest of Sir John Franklin, ex- 
pended in those enterprises about ten thousand 
dollars, the Government assuming the rest of 
the expense. The house of which he is a mem- 
ber, Grinnell, Minturn & Co., will clear the 

resent season three-quarters of a million dol- 
ars upon orders from the British Government 
for grain, orders sent to the house by reason 
of Mr. Grinnell’s connection with it. No one 
supposes that Mr. Grinnell was actuated by 
any other than the noblest motives, and the 
yom results we have no doubt have taken 
im by surprise.—Ezchange paper. 

Tae Crrstat Parace.—It is about settled 
that the American Institute will purchase the 
Crystal Palace. The Board of Trustees of the 
Palace have decided to sell. They first asked 
$125,000, and have fallen to $112,000. The 
Institute has offered $100,000. A mortgage 
of $125,000 is upon the building, held by 
Messrs. Duncan, Sherman & Co., P. T. Bar- 
num, and others; while debts hang over it to 
the amount of $170,000. Mr. Barnum holds 
the first claim, for $68,000. We hope this 
splendid edifice will be preserved to our city. 
—New York Mirror. 


German Emicrants.—The number of Ger- 
man emigrants arriving at St. Louis in March, 
April and May, 1855, was only 4500 against 
10,311 in the same months of 1854, and that 
of June, July and August, 1855, was but 1000, 
against 4505 in the corresponding quarter of 
1854. Since the last quarter above stated, the 
numbers arriving have almost dwindled down 
to nothing. The decrease in Irish emigration 
has been nearly as rapid. 


Larce Bequest.—Lewis Broadwell, of Cin- 

cinnati, has bequeathed three-fourths of his 

roperty, amounting to $100,000, to the First 
Universalist Church of that city. 


Parpone”.—Dr. Beale, a dentist of Phila- 
delphia, convicted and sentenced to four years 
— six months imprisonment for an al _ 
crime, has been pardoned by Governor Pol- 
lock, in compliance with a petition signed by 
five thousand persons, including some of the 
jurors who convicted him. The pardon ex- 
presses the belief in his innocence of the crime. 


Company.—We 
have seen it stated in several of our northern 
exchanges, within the last week, that a mam- 
moth telegraph company has been, or will 
shortly be, established in New York, which is 
to monopolize all, or nearly all, the telegraphic 
lines which now thread the high-ways and by- 
ways of the country. The Morse patent is to 
be superseded by what is termed the Hughes’ 
patent, which latter instrument is represented 
to be of marvellous construction and capacity ; 
so marvellous, indeed, that it will speedily ef- 
fect a complete revolution in the whole of the 
present system of telegraphic reporting and 
communication. An intelligible description 
of the new wonder-working instrument is not 
given, neither are we furnished with the sys- 
tem of operations which is to govern this mam- 
moth company. But weare assured, however, 
that means the most ample have already been 
secured to start it into immediate and success- 
ful operation. 


Sucar Crop 1n Texas.—The Matagorda 
(Texas) Chronicle says that the sugar planters 
in that region are turning out a fine article of 
sugar, with the promise of an abundant crop. 


New York Centrrat Rartroap Company.— 
The Committee, consisting of A. C. Paige, 
Chancellor Walworth, and James Hooker, ap- 

inted some time since to examine into 
condition of this Company, have reported that 
the business concerns of the Company are 
honestly conducted, that no over-issue, no 
fraudulent transfer, or other abuses have taken 
place, but that in brief “‘all is right.” This 
gratifying exhibit (and no one could for a mo- 
ment have anticipated otherwise) is the high- 
est possible testimonial to the character of the 
active management of the Central. 


Tae Romisa ConressionaL Not PrivitecEp. 
—In a case of Blakeslee vs. O’ Neil, e¢ ai., in 
the Superior Court at New Haven, Judge 
Waldo awarded to the plaintiff $150 damages. 
It was an action against a Romish priest and 
others for interfering at the death bed, and 
performing Roman Catholic rites against the 
wishes of the plaintiff. In the course of the 
case, the Romish priest, O’ Neil, the defendant, 
being on the witness stand, he was inquired 
of as to the confession of the dying woman. 
The question was objected to, when Judge 
Waldo, after argument, in which a recent Vir- 
ginia was cited to sustain the objection to 
the question, took the case into consideration, 
and on Thursday morning decided that the 
confessions to a priest were not by the law of 
and that the priest 
might be compell disclose them on the 
witness stand. In the present instance, how- 
ever, he ruled that the confession had no rele- 
vancy to the case. 


Fat or anotHer Bripce.—A new suspen- 
sion bridge in course of construction across 
the Genesee river at Rochester, New York, fell 
down on the 27th ult., and is a total wreck. 


Barnumu.—Barnum announces his intention 
to erect a Lyceum Hotel in New York, em- 
‘bracing within its walls a Lecture and Con- 
cert Hall, a Library and Reading Room, Re- 
staurant, rooms for instruction in. music, and 
adult evening schools, and a large saloon for 
the social — of families and friends, 
and all this without the use or presence of in- 
toxicating drinks, 


ES) 


lerime of robbing the United States Mail. 


| FROM BUROPE. 
The steamer Oanada brings London 
to the 10th of November, 
The excitement in relation to the threatened 
rupture between England and the United 
States, which was at its height when the pre- 
vious steamer left, had altogether subsided. 
Ruasia, it is said, has to mediate be- 
tween Denmark and the United States with 
reference to the Sound dues question. 
France and England have been making 
ons efforts to induce Sweden to join the 
estern Alliance, and take an active part in 
the war against Russia. General Canrobert 
was in Stockholm, charged with this mission. 
Accounts from Naples to the 30th October, 
say that there was no doubt of the commence- 
ment of a revolutionary movement in Sicily. 
of the insurgents had been nw The 
rticulare, however, had not transpired. — 
A dispute, it is said, has arisen between 
Great Britain and Spain; first, on account of 
the summary dismissal of a British subject 
from Cuba in April last; and secondly, in con- 
sequence of the men of Don Domingo 
Modstitch, an old slave trader, to the Gover- 
norship of Fernando Po. 
The Russian and French Emperors‘are said 
to favour @ renewal of the negotia for 


peace. 

The losses by the late gale on the coast of 
England are estimated at two and a half mil- 
lions of dollars. 

Mr. Fillmore, ex-President of the United 
States, was in Holland. He spent two days in 
Amsterdam, and one at the Hague. The Kin 
accorded him a private audience, and receiv 
him with great affability. 

An Antwerp journal states, that large quan- 
tities of silver, in ingots, have been sent from 
Amsterdam by a to Paris by the Bank 
of Amsterdam to the Bank of France. 

During a recent thunder storm at Cadiz, 
the lightning struck a powder magazine in the 
island of San Fernando, and caused an explo- 
sion whick did damage to the amount of 
$50,000. 

The Russian government have issued special 
instructions to its officials, ordering as man 
recruits to be raised as possible, and of 
ages, from 20 to 30. 


. GREAT BRITAIN. 


The London Times congratulates itself that 
England is as prolific as ever, and recruits day 
by day the losses of epidemic, emigration, and 
war. The excitement respecting a war with 
the United States has quite subsided, and the 
leading journals, ashamed of the panic they 
created, attempt to excuse it, and let them- 
selves down quietly by attributing what they 
call the hostile attitude of the American Gov- 
ernment to an election ruse on the part of the 
President and his Cabinet, although it is no- 
torious that the excitement was begun, fostered, 
and kept up by the London Times. The Bri- 
tish Government has officially prohibited the 
exportation of saltpetre from the East India 
Company’s territories to any other ports but 
Liverpool and London. The Government has 
also ordered all vessels that were loading in 
England with saltpetre and nitrate of soda for 
the United States to discharge the same. The 
ship Catharine of New York, Captain Edmonds, 
which was loading at London for Boston, had 
been ordered by Government to be discharged 
of the saltpetre on board. 


FRANCE. 


The — of the Sound Dues, and the ti- 
rades of the English press against the United 
States, occupy as much of the attention of the 
French journals as the war question. The 
monthly statement of the Bank of France is 
stated not to be unfavourable in its general 
character, although it will show a further di- 
minution of one million pounds in the stock of 
bullion. The notes in circulation have been 
reduced, it is reported, £1,200,000. Shortly 
after the publication of the last return it was 
known that the bullion was again declining, 
but latterly the receipts are believed to have 
been about equal to the withdrawals. 


ITALY. 


The misunderstanding between Sardinia 
and Tuscany remains unsettled, pending a 
reference to the cabinets of England and 
France. The correspondence of the London 
Post from Naples, 30th ult. says :—*‘ There is 
no longer any doubt that a revolutionary move- 
ment has broken out in Sicily. Some of the 
insurgents have been taken and shot. It is 
difficult to get details. Arrests have taken 
place at Palermo. The authorities say the 
movement is not political, but is occasioned by 
cholera and scarcity of food. This, however, 
remains to be seen.” 


DENMARE. 


It is said that Russia had proposed to settle 
the difficulty between the United States and 
Denmark, by the latter selling to the former 
the West Indian Island of St. Thomas for the 
consideration of five millions of dollars, which 
would also freethe United States from the pay- 
ment of the Sound dues. It is added that Den- 
mark is unwilling to do this, because the 
Anglo-French Allies would not like it. 


FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 


From the seat of war there are various re- 

rts, the most important of which, received 
y way of the Turkish embassy at Vienna, 
was to the effect that the bombardment of 
Nicolaieff commenced on the 29th of October, 
and continued during the whole of the follow- 
ing day. The result, of course, was not 
known. It was said that the Grand Duke 
Constantine was in the town. A reconnoi- 
sance of the Allies from Eupatoria, on the 
22d October, resulted in their encountering 
and offering battle to a large Russian force, 
but the latter retired after a brief cannonade. 
The Allies burned three villages and one town, 
besides many farms, and returned to Eupa- 
toria. The Sosdlina themselves are believed, 
from t fires which have been seen in all 
directions, to have consumed large accumula- 
lations of grain, to prevent their being seized, 
during the bombardment of the district, by its 
agricultural inhabitants. The most satisfac- 
tory captures on the part of the Allies have 
been two immense rafts of valuable wood 
which were being floated to Nicolaieff for ship- 
building purposes, and which are valued at 
$100,000. 


There were rumours afloat of other battles, 
but no reliance was placed upon them. At 
Sebastopol affairs remained without change. 
The Russian force in the Crimea is stated to 
number two hundred thousand men. On the 
question regarding the probable evacuation or 
retention of the Crimea by the army of Prince 
Gortschakoff, no new light has been thrown. 
He has issued an address to his troops, an- 
nouncing that the Czar has given him autho- 
rity either to retreat or maintain his position, 
as he may deem best, and that although he 
will never voluntarily abandon the Crimea, 
every thing must depend upon the fortunes of 
war. To counteract the belief that the army 
may perish through want of provisions, the 
government have caused an official statement 
to be issued at St. Petersburg, that they are 
provisioned for eight months. Another addi- 
tion to the exhausting levies of the past two 
years has just been ordered throughout Russia 
of 10 in every 1000 souls. 


INDIA, 


The last overland mail which arrived in Lon- 
don, brings intelligence that the Santhal insur- 
rection was all but extinguished, and that an 
expedition for the chastisement of the Afreedies, 
and the capture of these mountain robbers, had 
been successful. The British embassy had 
reached Ava in safety. Owing to a deficiency 
in the fall of rain in Western India, a famine 
was expected. The religious quarrel in Oude 
appears io be far from settled, and from the 
excited state of the Mussulmans, there is some 
anxiety as to how the season of the Mohurrum 
will pass off. 

CHINA. 


The insurrection at Canton has been vir- 
tually suppressed, and trade was at length re- 
viving. tt is said that 70,000 rebels had been 

ublicly executed at Canton within a year. 
n the north of China the rebels had been 
beaten in several districts. An account is 

iven of the defeat by the rebels of an army of 
orty thousand imperialists, led by Chun, a 
Judge of Canton, and Whoo, a military officer, 
in the district of Wai-choo, north-east of Can- 
ton. The governor of Wai-choo also, at the 
head of an army ten thousand strong, met the 
rebel chief Pak-foo-koo, who with three thou- 
sand female combatants gave him battle and 
defeated him, In this en ment a red but- 
ton and four white button officers were killed. 

The following intelligence is from the Over- 
land Friend of China of September 15:—** Tor- 
ture and decapitation still proceed with fear- 
ful celerity at Canton. The Potters’ sheds, for 
many years standing at the inland entrance of 
the execution ground, as well as the skull cup- 
board in the centre, have been pulled down; 
so that it is now possible to place five hundred 
malefactors in rows with sufficient room for 
the headsmen to between each file and 
perform their work without incommoding each 
other. The crosses, too, which used to be put 
up a6 occasion required, are now fixed perma- 


nently, in the sear of the little juss house at 


‘the entrance of the golgotha. There was a 


grand butchery last Sunday, when Kan-Asien, 
said to have been chief of the besieging force 
at north of the city last year, was cut inte 
two hundred pieces. We are told they com- 
menced with thefinger jointa, the victim living 
till his members were divided into numerous 
pteone Five hundred poor wretches were also 

ecapitated at the same time. Kan-A-sien was 
not taken in arms; he was arrested when 
ploughing in a field, having taken to labour of 
this kind in the hope of eluding his uers, 
bent on his capture by the offer of large re- 
wards 


MARRIED 


In Northumberland, Pennsy!vania, October 16th, 
by the Rev. B. Emerson, Rev. Isaac A. Conneci- 
son of Low Point, Illinois, to Miss Aones Forsytu 
of Northumberland. 

On the 22d alt., at Jacksonville, Pennsylvania, 

by the Rev. J. L. McNair, Mr. Davip McNaia of 

Livingston county, New York, to Miss A ice, 

of Samuet McNars, Esq., of the former 
ace. 

At Milwaukie, Wisconsin, October 30th, by the 
Rev. G. M. Buchanan, the Rev. D. C. Lyon of Bed- 
ford, New York, to Mise E. Hewaretta Maatingav 
of Milwaukie. 

On the evening of the 20th ult., in the Aisquith 
street Presbyterian Church, Baltimore, by the Rev. 
D. T. Carnahan, Mr. Wititram A. Baown to Miss 
Mary M., adopted daughter of Mr. Tuomas Gir- 
ForpD; and on the 19th ult., Mr. Samvext Hut to 
Miss Mary Jane McKinsey, al! of Baltimore. 

By the Rev. Augustus T. Dobson, on the 30th of 
October, at Moriches, Long Island, New York, Mr. 
Greonor T. Ospomw to Miss Henenetrre Teary. 
On the 14th ult., Mr. Jacos H. Mitcer to Miss Su- 
san T. Osponm. At the same time, Mr. WriiirAm 
T. to Miss Ossornn. On the 
18th ult., Mr. Orrver Reeve to Miss Ametia Mit- 
LER. 


On the 20th ult., by the Rev. J. H. Grier, Dr. Jouw 
R. Umperoer to Miss H. Mooney, (niece of 
the Rev, John Moodey, D. D.), both of Dauphin, 
Dauphin county, Pennsy!vania. 

At Mount Olive, New Jersey, on the 20th ult., by 
the Rev. David M. James, Fraep De.iicxes, Esq., 
Surrogate of Morris county, to Miss Merinpa, 
daughter of Witxtam Steruens, Esq. 

On the 22d of October last, in the Central Presby- 
terian Church, Philadelphia, by the Rev. Henry 
Steele Clarke, Mr. Cuarnres F. Optwane to Mrs. 
Lucinpa V. EaAnpre s, all of Philadelphia. 

On Wednesday evening, the 2st ult., by the Rev. 
J. J. Carrell, Mr. Davip Gray to Miss Saran, 
daughter of Mr. Anprew Wiss, all of Groveland, 
Livingston county, New York. 


On the 14th ult., at Winsboro, Fairfield District, 
South Carolina, by the Rev. T. W. Erwin, Mr. 
James CARLIste to Miss Fannie Black. 


On the 20th ult., in the Central Presbyterian 
Church, Brooklyn, New York, by the Rev. J. E. 
Rockwell, Mr. Sheman S. Hine to Miss Mary H, 
Parxs; and on the 4th ult., Mr. Witttam H. How- 
ARD to Miss Hu.tpau Dey, al! of Brooklyn. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, at Airy View, Tuscarora Valley, Juniata 
county, Pennsylvania, on Tuesday, the 6th ult., of 
paralysis, after an illness of twenty-four hours, Mrs. 
ESTHER McCULLOGH, consort of General George 
McCulloch. 

Died, in Philadelphia, on the 20th ult., in the 
eighty-fourth year of her age, Mrs. ADELISSA 
BROWNE, widow of the late Mr. JOHN HARNED. 


She was for more than half a century a member of 
the Presbyterian Church. 


Died, in Trenton, New Jersey, on the 23d ult., 
Mrs. ALICE LESLIE, in the eighty-fourth year of 
her age. Mre. Leslie will be remembered by many 
ministers of our Church as their hospitable friend. 
Not a few of the students of the Princeton Semi- 
nary have, for the last forty years, revered her as a 
mother in Israel, and cage addressed her by the 
affectionate title. They will not be surprised to 
learn that her pious and benevolent !ife closed in 
peace and humble confidence. H. 


Died, at New Haven, Connecticut, on the 22d 
ult., in the seventeenth year of his age, EDWARD 
J. Cl, ATTERBURY, Jr., son of E. J. C. Atterbury, 
Esq., of Trenton, New Jersey, and a member of 
the Sophomore class of Yale College. No one who 
knew thie lad, whether as a pupil, classmate, rela- 
tive, or member of the Church, could have escaped 
the impression that he had extraordinary qualities 
of intellect and character, inspiring the highest ex- 

ctations of a useful and brilliant career. In the 

loom of hie youth he had, in the third Presbyte- 
rian Church of Trenton, avowed the faith in which 
he had been baptized and trained, and the anticipa- 
tion was suggested to many observant minds, that if 
time should be granted him, he would develope, in 
some practical way, the enlarged spirit of Christian 
enterprise which the Church honours in the memory 
of his Boudinot ancestors. H. 


Died, on the Sth ult., JANE, eldest daughter of 
Captain WILLIAM and MARY LONGCOPE of Bal- 
timore, in the nineteenth year of her age. Seldom 
have we known a death which awakened a more 
wide-spread sympathy through a large circle of at- 
tached friends. Her youth and apparently vigorons 
health, and the suddenness of her summons—most 
of her friends being unadvised of her illness until 
they heard the tidings of her death—were circum- 
stances well calculated to awaken this sympathy. 
As a daughter and sister, she was loved as few 
household idole are loved. Her amiable disposi- 
tion, and cheerful flow of spirits, and great loveli- 
ness of character, attached her friends and compan- 
ions to her most strongly. Some years before her 
death she had made a public profession of her faith 
in Christ, and adorned it by a consistent walk and 
conversation. And’ though the Master came at an 
hour when she looked not for him, we have no 
doubt she was ready to meet him, and enter in with 
him ** through the gates into the city.’? Her friends 
sorrow not for her as those who have no hope. 


Departed this life, on the 5th ult., at five o’clock, 
P. M., at the residence of his grandmother, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Peaden, in Tishomingo county, Mississip- 
pi, of inflammatory typhoid fever, after an illness of 
nine days, ROBERT BAYLIS, son of WILLIAM 
F. and MARY J. SETTLE, in the nineteenth year 
of his age. In this death we have another instance 
of the uncertainty of life, and the fallacy of human 
hope. The deceased had just arrived at the place 
where he breathed his last, from an adjoining coun- 
ty, whither his father had removed only a few 
months ago, in order that he might educate his chil- 
dren, when hesickened and died. God’s ways are 
not as our ways. He, in his infinite wisdom, has 
seen proper to take away from the fond parents the 
last child but one, and their only son—one who had 
endeared himself, by his bland and affable manners, 
to all who formed his acquaintance. God has in- 
deed given to the parents of the deceased the cup 
of affliction to drink. He has taken away from 
them three children in infancy, and now the son of 
their hope. But they do not sorrow as those who 
have no hope; they are his believing and confiding 
children, and dedicated their beloved one in bap- 
tism to that God who has said, ‘‘ I will be a God to 
thee and thy seed after thee.’? He had made no 
profession of faith in Christ when he was taken 
sick; but was seriously inclined and fond of public 
worship and the Sabbath-school. From the first of 
his illness the subject of religion seemed to absorb 
his thoughts; and he expressed a strong desire to 
see and converse with the writer of this article. 
But when I reached the place of his confinement, 
the fever had affected his mind to such a degree, 
that I did not think it advisable to converse much 
with him, The next morning he was more rational, 
said that he knew he was a sinner, and would be 
lost without the mercy of Christ, and through him 
God would take him to heaven, and for which he 
et audibly and earnestly, which prayer we 

ave good reason to believe was heard. There is 
a hope that he has entered into that rest that 
mains for the people of God. R. H 


SEVENTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—There 
will be service to-morrow, (Sabbath) evening, 2d 
inst., at halfpast seven o’clock, in the Seventh 
Presbyterian Church, Broad street above Chestnut, 
South Penn Square, Philadelphia. 


re- 


WEST ARCH STREET PRESBYTERIAN 
CHU RCH.—Services in the West Arch strect Pres- 
byterian Church, corner of Eighteenth street, Phi- 
ladelphia, to-morrow (Sabbath), 2d inst., at half- 

ast ten o’clock, A. M., and half- past seven o’clock, 
P. M. The Rev. W. E. Schenck will preach in 
the morning; and G. W. Musgrave, D. D., in the 
evening. 

WESTMINSTER CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA. 
—Professor W. Henry Green of Princeton, New Jer- 
sey, will preach in the Westminster Church, Franklin 
Hose Hall, Broad and Fitzwater streets, Philadel- 
phia, to-morrow (Sabbath) evening, at halfpast 
seven o’clock. Professor Green will also assist at 
the sacramental services in the morning. 


IMPORTANT MEETING OF LADIES.—A com- 
mittee of Ladies appointed hy the Dorcas Society 
of St. Phillips’ Episcopal Church, respectfully so- 
licit the co-operation of other Societies of all de- 
nominations in the city of Philadelphia, and invite 
them to meet, on Tuesday afternoon next, 4th inst , 
at half past three o’clock, P. M., in the Basement 
of St. Phillips’ Church, Vine street below Eighth, 
Philadelphia, to devise means to prevent the fre- 
quent impositions practised upon such Societies. 


SOUTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The Rev. 
A. P. Cobb, pastor elect, will preach in the South 
Presbyterian Charch, corner of Third and Redwood 
streets, Philadelphia, to-morrow (Sabbath), 2d inst. 
Service at half-past ten o’clock, A. M.; and half- 
past seven o’clock, P. M. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—It is with much plea- 
sure I acknowledge the receipt of eighteen dollars 
from the Roswell Sunday-school, Georgia, for the 
Orphan Fund of Norfolk and Portsmouth, for which 
the kind contributors will please accept our grate- 
ful thanks. Sotomon Cuery, 

, Cor. Secretary of Howard Asssiciation. 


PRESBYTERY OF PHILADELPHIA. — The 
Presbytery of Philadelphia will hold a specia] meet- 
ing in the large room of the Board of Publication, 
r There the 6th of December, at ten o’clock, 


PRESB@TERY OF CARLISLE.—A special 
meeting ofthe Presbytery of Carlisle will be beld at 
Middi¢town, Pennsylvania, on Tuesday, December 
25th, at halfpast two o’clock, P. M., for the pur- 
pose of ordaining and installing Mr. White, if the 
way be clear. 

James S. H. Herpsasor, Moderator. 
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N'Y BOOKS! NEW BOOKS !—Z View of the 

WY Scripture Revelations respecting Good and 

Bad Angele. Richard Whately, D. D. 63 cts. 
The Glory 


Works. By Octavius Wiaslow 

Twelve Urgent Questions; 
and Pointed. By the Rev. John Cumming, D. D. 
75 cents. 

Vinton’s Sermons. $1. 

The ie of Hiawatha. By Henry W. Longfel- 
low. 

The New Purchase; or, Early Years in the Far 
West. By Robert Carlton, Esq. $1.25. 

Lives of the British Historians. By Eugene Law- 
rence. 2vols. $2.50. 

Nellie of Truro. By the author of ** Vara, or the 
Child of Adoption.” $I. 

Patriarchy; or, the Family, ite Constitution, and 
Probation. By John Harris, D.D. $1.26. 

Lectures on English History and Tragic Poetry, 
as illustrated by Shakspeare. By Professor Heary 
Reed. $1.25. 

Modern Pilgrims, showing the improvements in 
Travel, and the Newest Methods of Reaching the 
Celestial Cuy. By George Wood. 2 vols. 12mo. 


D.D. 12mo. 75. 
Personal, 


$1.75, 
The World’s Jubilee. By Anna Silliman. 12mo. 


Physical Geography for Familiesand Schools. By 
R. M. Zornlin. Revised, with additions, by Wm. 
L. Gage. 16mo. 50 cts. 

Conversation; ites Faults and ite Graces. Com- 
piled by Andrew P, Peabody. 50 cts. . 

Caste; a Story of Republican Equality. By Sid- 


ney A. Story, Jr. I2mo. §1.25. 

The Mystic; and other Poems. By Philip J. 
Bailey. 16mo. cts. 

Poems of Home and Travel. By Bayard Taylor. 
16mo. 75 cents. 


Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation. 
tion, with a Supplement»ry Chapter. 12mo. 75 cts. 


NEW JUVENILE BOOKS. 


Love of Country, or Sobieski and Hedwig. Trane- 
lated from the French. 75 cts. 

a and Kitty, or Peasant Life in Ireland, with 
other Tales. 75 cts. 

The Bears of Augustusburg, an Episode ia Saron 
History. By Gustave Nieritz. 75 cts. 


Fairy Tales. By the Countess D’Aulnoy. $1.50. 
Tour Round my Garden. By the Rev. J. G. 
Wood. $1 


Anecdotes of Animal Life. By the Rev. J. G. 
Wood. 87 cents. 

Curious Stories about Fairies and other Funny 
People. 

The above juvenile books are beautifully illue 
trated with coloured engravings. 

For sale by 

WILLIAM S&S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 

No. 141 Chestnut street above Sixth, Philadelphia. 

dec 1—3t 


SITUATION AS TEACHER WANTED.—A 
young Lady, of considerable experince in 
teaching Music, a member of the Presbyterian 
Church, wishes a situation in a school, or private 
family, to teach Music, French, and other ornamen- 
tal branches, and would assist in English studies. 
Prefers going South. Good recommendations given. 
Address JULIA RANKIN, 
dec 1—3t Chester, Morris county, New Jersey. 


EW AND INTERESTING PUBLICA- 
TIONS. 

I. The Assembly’s New Digest, being a Collec- 
tion of the Acts, Deliverances, and Testimonies of 
the Supreme Judicatory of the Presbyterian Church, 
from its Origin in America, to the Present Time, 
with Notes and Documents explanatory and histori- 
cal: constituting a complete illustration of her 
polity, faith, and history. Compiled for the Board 
of Publication, by the Rev. Samuel J. Baird. Oc- 
tavo, pp. xxii, and 856. Price $3.50. 

II. The Port Folio of Entertainment and Instruc- 
tion. Compiled by the Editor of the Board. Quarto. 
Price $1.59. An elegant volume for the holidays. 
Illustrated with superior wood engravings. 

Ilf. Learning to Converse. With numerous en- 
gravings. 1ISmo. Price 25 and 30 cents. 

Sermons and Essays, by the Tennenta and 
their Contemporaries. I2mo0. With a Portrait of 
the Rev. Gilbert Tennent. Price 70 cents. 

V. Memoirs, including Letters and Select Re- 
mains of John Urquhart, late of the University of 
St. Andrews. By William Orme. With a Prefatory 
Notice and Recommendation, by Alexander Duff, 
D.D., LL.D. 12m0. With a Portrait. Price 65 
cents. 

Vi. Owen on Temptation and on the Mortification 
of Sin in Believers. 12mo. Witha Portrait. Price 
60 cents. 

VII. Whatis Presbyterianiem? By the Rev. Chas. 
Hodge, D. D. 18mo. 15 cents. 

VIII. The Christian Ministry not a Priesthood, 
By the Rev. H. A. Boardman, D. D. 18mo. Price 
15 cents. 

IX. Life Sketches from Scottish History, or 
Brief Biographies of the Scottish Presbyterian 
Worthies, with an Engraving. 1I8mo. Price 20 
and 25 cents. 

X. Suggestions on the Religious Instruction of 
the Negroes in the Southern States, together with 
an Appendix containing forms of Church registers, 
form of a constitution, and plans of different denomi- 
nations of Christians. By Charies Colcock Jones, 
D. D. 18mo, tract form, pp. 132. Price 10 cents. 

Published and for sale, together with a most val- 
uable assurtment of religious books, by the Presby- 
terian Board of Publication. 

JOSEPH P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 
No. 265 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
dec 1—3t 


URVEYOR’S INSTRUMENT S.—Survey- 
or’s Compasses, Surveying Chains, Mathemati- 
cal Instruments, &c. 
McALLISTER & BROTHER, Opticians, 
(Established in 1796,) 
194 Chestnat street, below Eighth, Philadelphia. 
x A priced and descriptive Catalogue, with nu- 
merous illustrations, furnished gratis, and sent by 
mail free of charge. dec 1—3t 


eS EDITION.—My Father’s House; or, the 
Heaven of the Bible. By the Rev. James M. 
Macdonald, D.D. vol. 12mo. $1.25. 

Clothed in that glowing and elevated diction for 
which the pulpit style of Dr. Macdonald is dis- 
tinguished, they are at the same time imbued with 
the spirit of a joyful Christian hope, enriched with 
frequent scriptural citations and passages from the 
writings of great and good men, who while living 
here had bright anticipations of heaven.—New York 
Observer. 

It is plain and practical, full of good sense, and 
an admirable guide to one’s meditation on a theme 
of surpassing interest. . . . This work meetsa 
want in our religious literature, and will have an 
extensive circulation.— Puritan Recorder. 

It is conceived and written in a spirit at once in- 
telligent and devout, and while it shuns all vain 
speculation, is full of the results of extended study 
and earnest reflection.— New York Examiner. 

The work is composed in a style of much beauty 
and force.—Christian Intel. 

Among the many books that have lately appeared 
on the subject of heaven, we are disposed to place 
this in the very firstrank. It is earnest, scriptural, 
fervent, and sensible, going to the full verge of the 
light of Scripture, and yet not launching forth into 
wild and baseless speculation.— Watchman and Ob- 
server. 

No susceptible reader will rise from the perusal 
of these pages, without experiencing a renewal of 
his strength, and a higher and purer confidence in 
his ** Father’s House’*—his home, eternal in the 
heavens.—Godey’s Magazine. 

It deserves a place in every one of Christ’s house- 
holds. —Chicago Cong. Herald. 

One of the most interesting volumes of the year. 
The style is elevated and chaste, the doctrine un- 
exceptionable, and the subject-matter, that with 
which every family, or perhaps we ought to say, 
considering its practical importance, with which 
See person should be acquainted.— Brooklyn 

gle. 

x This book will be sent by mail, postage paid, 
for the price appended, to 

CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
dec 1—2t 145 Nassau street, New York. 


OOD AND ATTRACTIVE BOOKS FOR THE 
YOUNG.—Henry and Bessie; or, What they 

did in the Country. By the author of ** Flower of 
the Family,’ ** Susy’s Six Birth Days.” With nu- 
merous illustrations. 16mo, 192 pages. 50 cents; 
cloth gilt, 63 cents. 

Adapted to children from 8 to 10 years of age. _ 

It has a charming simplicity, and overflows with 
a genial love for children, which makes it at once 
true to the highest conception of art, and as attrac- 
tive as nature.—WN. Y. Evang. 


The Child’s Sunday Book; or, Stories from the 
Bible. With nine coloured illustrations. l6mo, 
160 pages. 60 cents; cloth gilt, 75 cts. 

Adapted to children from 6 to 8 years of age. 

A Sunday book for the nursery, written ina lively 
and pleasant style, which wil! be sure to captivate 
and instruct the little reader, while its gay pictures 
will render it still more attractive. 


Little Susy’s Siz Birth Days. By her Aunt Su- 
san. Square i€mo, neatly illustrated. 50 cents. 

Adapted to children from 4 to 6 years of age. 

Providence sent into our family a little orphan 
girl of four years, who knew not a letter of the al- 
phabet. These, however, she soon learned, and by 
the time she was able to put two letters together in 
a syllable, she began, of her own accord, to spell 
out Susy’s Siz Birth Days; and so adapted was the 
style and subject matter to her childish capacities 
that it enchained her attention and awakened her 
interest to such a degree that she would sit and read 
it for hours in succession.—Chris. Mirror. 

Oaly a Dandelion ; and other Stories. 
author of ‘* Susy’s Six Birth Days,” &c. 
illustrations. New and cheap edition. 
cents. 

Adapted to children from 10 to 12 years of age, 

They are very sprightly, full of those minute 
touches of description acd feeling such as none but 
a mother can write. Wecommend the book as one 
that will bring joy to any household.—WN. Y. Evang. 

Upward and Onward; or, the History of Robert 
Merritt. By the author of ‘* Irish Amy.” 
300 pp. With three illustrations. 50 cents. 

Adapted to children from 10 to 12 years of age. 

The boy hero, raised from degradation, encour- 
agéd to virtue and industry, and eventually success- 
ful, enlists the reader’s interest, as he watches his 
onward and upward course.—Pr erian. 

It is an admirable volume to put into the hands of 
youth whose education has been neglected by par- 
ents and guardians.—CAris. Observer. 

Pictures and Stories for Little Folks. Large 
square 16mo. With fifteen coloured illustrations, 
Fancy binding, 63 cents. 

Adapted tu children from 3 to 5 years of age. 

A big picture-book, with stories to match. If the 
stories should not interest the little readers, which 
is scarcely a possibility, they cannot fail to find 
amusement and instruction in the pictures with 
which the book abounds. 

Published by ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH, 
683 Broadway, corner of Amity atreet, New York. 


x” On the receipt of the specified price, remit- 
ted in postage stamps or otherwise, copies will be 
sent by mail prepaid. 

Sold in Philadelphia 
nd Smith & English. 


By the 
With four 
18mo. 50 


by Wm. 8. & A. Martien; 
dee 


JOVENILES FOR 1856.—Thles from Eng- 


lish History. Ulustrated. 16mo. 75 cents. 


_ Gilt extra, $1.25. 


the Redeemer in his Person and > 


Practical, | 


com 


These tales have all of them truth for their basis, 
being founded on the most striking events in Eng- 
lish history. They are written with chaste and 
beautiful simplicity. While they will be sure to ar- 
rest the attention and grerify the curiosity of the 
young, they will aléo enrich their minde with mach 
valuable historic material, that is worthy to find a 
permanent lodgmeut in the memory.—Furilan Re- 
corder. 

Kate Kilborn; or, Sowing and Reaping. By the 
author of Jeanie Morrison.”® Illustrated. 16mo. 
75 cents. Extra gilt, $1.25. 

This is a capital tale, in which the solemn truth 
expressed in the title is elaborated in a graphic and 
impressive manner. Heartiessness and selfishness, 
with a love of Gnery and display on the one hand, 
and prudence, thoughtfulness, aad gniightened piet 
on the other, are portrayed in Seir nature @ 
issues, and the lesson of the book is affectingly 
taught.— Banner. 


Tules of Travellers, for Winter Evenings. By 
a Hack. Illustrated. 75 cents. Extra gilt, 


Contents in es Across the Desert of 
Arabia—Ali Bey on the Red Sea—Golownin’s Cap- 
tivity—Lose of the Alceste—Adventures in a Cata- 
Ulloa Crossing the Andes—Adventores in 


 Iceland—A Visit to the Esquimaux —Pitcaira’s 


erton,”? &c. 


winning tale. 
' May it be put into the hands of thousands of sone 


New edi- Mrs. Drummond. 


Island—Loss of the Wager. 


Nellie of Truro. By the author of ‘ Vara, or the 
Child of Adoption.” $1. Extra gilt, 91.60. 

Aunt Edith; or, Love to God the Beet Motive. 
By the author of * Ciara Stoenlay,” Plorence Eg- 
Illustrated. 18mo. 50 cents, 


Emily Vernon ; or. Filial Piety Exemplified. By 
16mo. 75 cents. Katra gilt, 
$i. . 


The subject of which this volume treats is of the 
highest importance, and it is here presented in a 
It is a well-written, beautiful book, 


and daughters.—Cong. Herald. 

The Southern Cross and the Southern Crown; 
or the Gospel in New Zealand. By Miss Tucker. 
Ulustrated. 75 cents. 

This volume is full of the most interesting details, 
illustrating at once the depth of human depravity, 
the debasement and cruelty of Paganism, and 
power of the gospel to remodel! the human sou! after 
the Divine image. It ie aa important contribution to 
our missionary literature, and is fitted to quickea 
— of the Church in the missionary enterprise. 
—Argus. 

The Family at Heatherdale, By Mre. Mackay. 
18mo. 60 cents. 

A beautiful story, well conceived, graphically 
Written, and with a most excellent moral. It sets 
forth in an attractive manner the happy results of a 
firm adherence, in every exigency of life, to a Chrie- 
tian principle, and the usefulness which it will ac- 
complish, will doubtless be very great. It is illue- 
trated with many beautiful w eogravings.—Od- 
server. 

Philip Colville. A Covenanter Story. By Grace 
Kennedy. 30 cents. 

Ashton Cottage; or, The True Faith. Illustrated. 
l6mo. 60 cents. 

This beautiful volume, finely illustrated, ie de 
signed to impress lastingly on the minds of youth, 
that a life of usefulness and Christian living is the 
unly true and happy one. It is written in a style of 
great purity and simplicity, and is highly entertain- 
ing, while it imparts the most valuable instruction, 
which cannot fail to leave its fruits of good in the 
youthful heart.—Spectator. 

The Minister’s Family. 
Hetherington. 75 cents. 

There are many passages of this artless tale of 
trial and toil that will bring tears to the eye, while 
ite pictures of Scottish life and Scottish piety are 
drawn with an accuracy and a fervour that give it 
a high rank as a work of art.—Odserver. 


The Footsteps of St. Paul. Illustrated. 12mo. 
$i. Extra gilt, $1.60. 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTI' ERS, 
285 Broadway, New York; and 
WILLIAM 8S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
144 street, above Sixth, Philadelphia. 
ec 1—21t 


72 HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE 

CITY AND COUNTY OF PHILADELPHIA— 
Office, No. 25 East North street, between Fisth and 
Sirth, and Market and Arch streets, Philadelphia. 
—This is an Association for the spiritual and tem- 
poral relief of the poor of Philadelphia. It has been 
established twenty years, and is not sectarian in its 
character. 

To carry out more fully the designe of the Ineti- 
tution, the Managers have recentiy directed the 
opening of a department for the purpose of procur- 
ing employment for those who come under the care 
of the Society; and they invite persons in the city 
and country, in want of help of any kind, to apply 
to and correspond with the ** Office Missiouary,’* 
Mr. John P. Arrison, who will attend to them 
promptly, and without charge. 

The Managers particularly desire to provide suit- 
able places and homes for orphans, and the childrea 
of pareots unable to support them properly. 

C. E. Spanorer, President, 
Groner H. Stuaat, Vice-President, 
R. K. Hogriicn, Secretary. 
Tuos. T. Mason, Treasurer, 

No. 158 Market street. 

7” Office hours, from eight to twelve o’clook, 
A. M., and from two to five o’clock, P. M. 

dec 1—47 


MITH & ENGLISH, Booxsetteags & Imroare 
No. 36 North Sizth street, Philadelphia, will 
forward, by mail, the following valuable books, on 
receipt of the prices annexed : 
ety §& Howson’s Life and Epistles of St. 


By the Rev. W. M. 


Paul 


The above is a work that has been received with © 


exceeding favour. 


Olshausen’s Commentary on the New Testament. 
9 vols., each $2. 

Olshausen’s mind is of the family of Augustine. 
His admirable Commentary on the New Testament 
is of inestimable benefit to the student, nay, to 
ons thoughtful reader of the Bible.—Archdeacon 

are. 


-_~ on the Prophecies of Ezekiel. New edi- 
tion. $2. 

The exposition in general bears evidence that 
the author possesses a sound judgment and correct 
habits of thinking. Many of the practical remarks 
are pertinent and striking. It will be regarded as 
among the few books in the language, or even in 
any language, which casts much light on this very 
difficult prophecy.— Bibliotheca Sacra. 

Dissertations on the Genuineness of the Penta- 
teuch. By E. W. Hengstenberg. $5. 

The name of Hengstenberg guarantees the sound 
scholarship and critical acuteness with which it 
stands connected. In the departments of Old Tes- 
tameot exegesis, no man in modern times has done 
so much for Orthodox Christianity; hie defence of 
the Pentateuch, and his expositions of other books 
of the Old Testament, place him at the very head 
of Biblical echolars.—United Pressyterian Mag. 


Dissertations on the Genuineness of Daniel, and 
the Integrity of Zechariah. By E. W. Hengstenberg. 
And on the History and Prophecies of Balaam, by 
the same author. $3. 

It stands foremost. A very learned work, and 
more full and rich than even his ‘ Christology.’— 


Tholuck 


History of the Apostolic Church, with a general 
introduction to Church History. By Philip Schaff, 
D. D., Professor in the Theological Seminary, Mer- 
cersburg. One vol, 8vo. $3. 

We have read the work With high admiration of 
the author’s powers, by which the narrative of Holy 
Writ has been made to wear fresh attractions, and 
to develope beauties not often presented to ordinary 
readers. Fine taste, great discrimination, sound 
learning, and a reverent and conservative piety, are 
some of the qualities which have struck us in the 
careful perusal of these volumes.—Journal of Sacred 
Literature. 


The Christian Life, Social and Individual. By 
Peter Bayne, A.M. 12mo., cloth, pp. 528. Price 
$1.25. 

From James Hamilton, D. D., London.—To young 
men, especially, would we recommend this volume, 
with its thoughtful reasonings and its brilliant bio- 
graphies. 

Also, always on hand, a general assortment of 
Theological publications, comprising many very 
rare. Orders by letter will receive prompt atten- 
tion, and books forwarded by rallvend at very low 
prices. dec 1—3t 


ECENT PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERI- 
CAN TRACT 8SOCIETY—No. 303 Chestnnt 
street, Philadelphia. 

Life of the Rev. Justin Edwards, D. D., the Evan- 
gelical Pastor, the Advocate of Temperance, the 
Sabbath, and the Bible. By the Rev. William A. 

Hallock of New York city. 556 pp.,12mo. With 
*teel Portrait. Price 60 cents, or SU cents gilt. 

Family Testament and Psalms, with Notes and 
Instructions. By the Rev. Justin Edwards, D. D. 
Prepared especially to assist common readers in un- 
derstanding the meaning of the Holy Spirit in the 
Bible, and to draw from it such iastructions as they 
need. Price 70 cents in muslin, neatly bound. 

Legh Richmond’s Annals of the Poor, With 18 
neat Engravings. This volume contains the beauti- 
fal Stories of the Dairyman’s Daughter, Young Cot- 
tager, and African Servant. Also, a Sketch of the 
Life of its Author. Price 30 cents. 

Songs for Little Ones at Homo, comprising 273 

Songs, with 62 beautiful Engravings. Adapted to 
children of all ages, happily commingling amuse- 
ment with moral and religious instruction. Its 
popularity in the Nursery is well shown by its im- 
mense circulation. I[t is, with the Tract Primer, 
the child’s constant companion. Price 35 cents, or 
45 gilt. 
The Songs for Little Ones, Tract and Bible 
Primers, Peep of Day Series, Lady Huntington, 
Sprague’s Letters to a Daughter, together with 
many others of the Society’s publications of a simi- 
lar nature, present a most excellent catalogue for 
the selection of gift books. 


THE LIBRARIES. 

The Religious or Pastor’s Library of 25 volames, 
12mo, $10, comprises 11,357 neatly priated » 
with a number of handsome stee! Portraits. This 
Library contains D’ Aubigne’s History of the Refor- 
mation, 5 volumes; Sterling Christian Memoirs, 
and admirable Treatises on the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity. 

The Evangelical Family Library of 15 volames, 
18mo, $5.50, or 36 volumes, $13, consists of well 
known works of equa! value with those of the Pas- 
tor’s Library. 

The Youth's Library of 70 volumes, 18mo, $10, 
contains 9630 pages, in fine paper, printing, and 
binding, with 255 highly finished frontispieces aad 
engravings. This Library comprises Hanash More’s 

itory Tracts, 8 volumes, highly illustrated; 
with the other Libraries, affords one 
unsurpassed for Sabbath-schools. 

In addition to these, are two setts of highly illas- 


' trated books expressly selected for children. One 


sett of 18 volumes, I8mo, 128 pages each, for $3.00, 
or 20 cts each. One sett of 22 volumes, 32mo, 1233 
pages each, for $3.30, or 15 cents each. 

The Society have also constaatly on hand, at their 
Depository, 303 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Re- 
ward Cards, and children’s books in p»per, of al! 
descriptions. dec 1—2: 


om jn, bine ‘wer of of $150 for the joint 
f the remaining five were, on tial, foend Pius IX. | | 
about to introdace stricter system of | | 
inctpat der plan of reformation the 
Legate proposes to effect, contemplates the _ 
| hitherto enjoyed, and the bringing it under 
effect that’ | ‘The reformation “jmmediately comprises 
of" the’ inconvent- ‘the: Episcopacy, the: Parochial Clergy, and | 
to the public, they recommend; | the Geminaries.” The vacant sees are 
be filled Dy ‘men “Whose docility to 
| ‘Rome, not merely in morals and essential 
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ppendix ‘on the Unity 

! by J.C. Nou, 

suther, has..devoted to. the evbject extem 
dive ‘teseurces end much: ‘study, and expresses 
bis “coi “and ‘the ‘reasons’ on which they 
with clearness end 
amity of origin of 

the humen species.” it is gratifying to see that the 
Yearned F reacinman ‘states fot bhimeelf that « there 


that the various 


We apprehend that Dr. Nott will have to do 
‘Ketter execution than he displayed in his portion of 
the « Types,” before he can make good this bold 
‘proposition. 


Gants; a Story of Republican Equality. By Syd- 
. ney A. Story, Jr. Boston, 1856, Phillips, Samp- 
- gon & Co. %2mo, pp. 540. 

' "The general class to which this fiction must be 
assigned, is the “ Unclé Tom” school, in which the 
pens of the New England literati have found such 
lively exercise for the space of these three years. 
The tone.of: the present story is much milder than 
that of its predecessors, and the intellectual texture 
of « higher order. 


Tux Year Boox or Acnuicuttort; or the An- 


_¢ gual of Agricultural Progress and Discovery for 


1855 and 1856. [Iliustrated with numerous en- 
_ gravings. By David A. Wells, A.M., editor of 

the Annual of Scientific Discovery, &c. Phila- 

delphia, 1856, Childs & Peterson. 8vo, pp. 399. 
’ An immense amount of useful information is em- 
bodied in this work. The reader has here presented 
‘to him, within a reasonable compass, every thing 
connected with the progress of agriculture during 
the period embraced, whether in the more purely 
theoretic or the more practical departments. The 
euthor states and explains all the most important 
discoveries and improvements in agricultural imple- 
ments, and in those departments of Chemistry, 
Botany, Geology, Zoology, Metereology, &c. which 
relate more especially to agriculture. He also gives 
‘the statistics of American cotton growth, a list of re- 
cent agricultural publications, classified tables of agri- 
cultaral patents for 1854 and 1855; a catalogue of 
fruite adapted to the different sections of the United 
States, d&cc., together with a review of the progress 
‘of American and foreign agriculture for 1855. To 
intelligent agriculturists, this glimpse of the contents 
will be sufficient to recommend the work. 


‘Lova or Country; or Sobieski and Hedwig. Com- 
piled and translated from the French. By Tra- 
nermantel. Boston, 1856, Crosby, Nichols & Co. 
16mo, pp. 240. 

We have here a stirring story of Polish history, 
_told in a highly picturesque style, and full of patriot- 
ism. It is beautifully illustrated with engravings 
printed in oil colours, and will be found both instruc- 
tive and attractive to juvenile readers. 


Taz Beans or Avsustrussurne; an Episode in 
Saxon History. By Gustave Neritz. With 
other Tales. ‘Translated by Tranermantel. Bos- 
ton, 1856, Crosby, Nichols § Co. 16mo, pp. 251. 

- Another volume of graphic sketches, of similar 

attractions with the former, and gotten up in the 

same commendable style. 


‘Mottr anv Krrrr; or Peasant Life in Ireland. 
With other Tales. Translated from the German, 
by Tranermantel. Boston, 1856, Crosby, Nichols 
& Co. 16mo, pp. 823. 

Still another juvenile volume, akin to the two pre- 
ceding. The three will make a handsome addition 
to a juvenile library. 

Carsan’s CommenTanizs on THE GaALLic aND 
Civit Warns. With the Supplementary Books 
attributed to Hertius; including the Alexandrian, 
African, and Spanish Wars. [.iterally translated. 
With notes and an elaborate index. New York, 
1855, Harper & Brothers. 12mo, pp. 572. 

As to the merits of this translation there can be 
but one opinion; but the schoolmaster will have to 
be a very sharp man hereafter if he can succeed in 
stimulating his boys to trouble themselves with dic- 
tionaries and grammars when they can have the 
English ready to their hands fif Harpers’ Classical 
Series. 

Prierims: Showing the Improvements in 
Travel, and the newest methods of reaching the 
Celestial City. By George Wood, author of 
« Peter Schelmil in America.” Boston, 1855, 
Phillips, Sampson & Co. 2 vols. 12mo, pp. 
394, 396. 

Though the author states that the plan of his 
book was suggested by Hawthorn’s allegory, « The 
‘ Celeatial Road,” most of his readers will perhaps be 

more frequently reminded of John Bunyan and 

the Pilgrim’s Progress. The allegory is carried 
out with decided ingenuity and skill. The Pil 
gtims, at one time or other, came in contact with 
almost every ism of the day, whether good or bad— 
not excepting Old and New-school Presbyterianism 
-—the two hotels of which are described. The 
abode of several of the pilgrims who were enticed 
from the right way, in Babylonia, is made the occa- 
sion of showing up the heartlessness and immorali- 
ties of fashionable city life—in doing which, though 
no little power is displayed, we think the author has 
at least touched the very outer borders of propriety, 
if he has not actually overstepped the line. The 
work abounds in quiet satire, and will not be found 
fault with as not being readable. The fact that it is 
dedicated to the Rev. Dr. Wayland might have led 
us to suspect the author to be a Baptist, but he has 
rendered conjecture unnecessary by the denomina- 
tional bies which we regret to see so conspicuous. 


Tas Woatn’s Jusites. By Anna Silliman. New 

Fork, 1856, M. W. Dodd. \2mo, pp. 343. 

We have here, from the pen of 4 ledy, a full and 
earnest discussion of the second advent question. 
The author advocates the doctrine of the personal 
reign of Christ, and contends that this earth is to be 
renovated, and to become the everlasting abode of the 
redeemed; thatthe race is to continue to be propa- 
gated in the glorified state; that as in the primeval 
paradise man was engaged in « dressing and keeping 
the garden,” so may he aleo be occupied when re- 
stored from the ruins of the fall; and thet as the 


Pararancar ; or, The Family ; its Constitution and 
Probation. By John Harris, D. D., President of 
New College, London, and author of « Pre-Adam- 


sign, and’ physical, intellectual and mors! sdap- 
tations of thé family relationship, under skil- 
ful pen of m- 


if 
Hi 


it | when be says, * Nature is s great system of diviné 


anthor lies ¢ Minkering Sher the « old shows” which 


pantheists and rationalists have cast off, as | 


in 
Taz Mystsniovs Stoxr-Boox ; or the Good Step- 

mother. By Whom! 16mo, pp. 223. 
Our oF Dent, ovr or By Cousin Alice. 
__ 16mo, 251. 


tents are well suited to shat elass of reeders, 
typography, paper, and wood cats ere of the best 


Joun’s Finer Boon. 


for 
beginners, sre siso from the ific press of the 
Messrs. Appleton of New Yat The method seems 
tous to be good, and the lessons such as will suit 
little folks, whose understandings will also be 
by the numerous pictures. 
Tux Staxpanv Finst Reansn, for beginners; con- 
' taining the, Alphabet, and Primary Lessons in 
Spelling and Reading. By Epes Sargent, suthor 
- of «The Standard Speaker,” &c. Boston, Phil- 
pages jook as if young readers could travel over 
them -with et~least us much ease and advantage as 
usually attends the first outset on the road to know- 


ledge. 
Tax Ecm Tare Tatts. By F. Irene Burge Smith. 
' New York, 1856, Mason Brothers. 12mo, pp. 332. 
_ Three separate stories are included in this vol- 
ume—Jennie Grigg, the Street Sweeper: Nannie 
Betes, the Huckster’s Daughter: and Archibald 
Makie, the Little Cripple. They are lively and 
graceful sketches, and inculcate wholesome, moral 
lessons. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 


Blackwood’s Magazine for November, received 
from Leonard Scott & Co. contains a strong article 
on War Politics, an instructive and entertaining one 
on Professor Johnson's Chemistry of Common Life, 
with others, which will bear reeding. 

Godey’s Lady’s Book for December, is, if possi- 
ble, fuller*than ever of patterns, &c., for the ladies. 


Filial Love. 


Many things in Nature 
Beautiful there be ; 
Rivulets and rivers, 
Flowing to the sea ; 
Dew-drops in the morning, 
Sparkling in the sun; 
And the gilded hill-tops, 
When the day is done. 
Beautiful the flowers, 
And the blooming trees ; 
And the yellow harvest, 
Waving in the breeze ; 
The reviving shower, 
When the fields are dry 
And the tinted rainbow, 
Spanning all the sky ; 
Earth and air obeying 
Each Divine decree— 
Many things in Nature, 
Beautiful there be. 


Yet the heart’s emotions 
Fairer still may prove, 
Streams of earnest feeling, 

Flowing into love ; 
Dew-drops of compassion, 
In sweet woman’s eye; 
And the brow of manhood, 
Where Truth’s sunbeams lie ; 
Showers of blest kindness, 
When affections call ; 
Gratitude, like rainbows, 
Beaming over all. 
Nature thus, and goodness, 
Many things declare, 
Wonderful in beauty, 
Heavenly and rare ; 
But of all things lovely, 
That on earth may be— 
Gentle, firm, confiding, 
Filial love for me! 


Shells, 


Many shells naturally possess so fine a pol- 
ish that no preparation is considered neces- 
sary for placing them in the cabinet. In gen- 
eral, however, it happens that when shells be- 
come dry, they lose much of their natural 
lustre. This may be very easily restored by 
washing them with a little water, in which a 
small portion of gum arabic has been dis- 
solved, or with the white of an egg. There 
are many shells of a very plain appearance 
on the outside, by a reason of dull epidermis, 
a skin with which they are covered. This 
is removed by steeping the shells in warm 
water and then rubbing it off with a brush. 
When the epidermis is thick, it will be 
found necessary to mingle with the water 
a small portion of nitric acid, which, by dis- 
solving part of the shell, destroys the adhe- 
sion. This last agent must be employed 
with great caution, since it destroys the lus- 
tre on every part exposed to its influence. 
The fine surface must be polished with 
leather, assisted with tripoli, but in many 
cases where even those are ineffectual, the 
file and the pumice-stone may be employed 
to rub off the coarse external layers, that the 
concealed beauties may be disclosed. When 
this is done, the labour and care, though 
great, have a reward proportionate. 


Feats of Insects, 


From a late number of the Excelsior, an 
English monthly magazine, we select the 
following : 

The muscular strength of insects is im- 
mense. We once were surprised by a feat 
performed by a common beetle— Oryctes 
maimon—in the United States. We had 

ut the insect, for want of any box at hand, 
Seseeth a quart bottle full of milk upon a 
table, the hollow at the bottom allowing 
him room to stand upright. Presently, to 
our surprise, the bottle began slowly to 
move and glide along the smooth table, pro- 
pelled by the muscular power of the im- 
prisoned insect, and continued for some 
time to perambulate the surface, to the 
astonishment of all who witnessed it. The 
weight of the bottle and its contents could 
not have been Ices than three pounds and a 
half; while that of the beetle was about 
half an ounce, so that it readily moved a 
| weight one hundred and twelve times ex- 
mw its own. A better notion than fig- 
ures can convey will be obtained of this 
feat by supposing a lad of fifteen to be im- 
prisoned under the great bell of St. Paul’s, 
which weighs twelve thousand pounds, and 
to move it to and fro upon a smooth pave- 
ment by pushing within. 

Mr. Newport has given other instances 
of insect power equally remarkable. Hav- 
ing once fastened a small kind of Carabus, 
an elegantly formed ground beetle, weighing 
three and a half grains, by a silk thread to 
a piece of paper, he laid a weight on the 
latter. At a distance of ten inches from 
its load, the insect was able to drag after it, 
up an inclined plane of twenty-five degrees, 
nearly eighty-five grains; but when p 
on a plane of five degrees’ inclination, it 
drew after it one hundred and twenty-five 
grains, exclusive of the friction to be over- 
come in moving its load, as though a man 
were to drag up a hill of — ype 
@ wagon weighing two tons and a half, hav- 
ing first taken the wheels off. 

According to the same excellent authori- 
ty, the stag beetle—Lucanus cervus—has 
been known to gnaw a hole an inch in dia- 
meter through the side of an iron canister 
in which it was confined, and on which the 
marks of its jaws were distinctly visible, as 
proved by Mr. Stephens, who exhibited the 
canister at one of the meetings of the Ento- 
mological Society. 

Let us look at the powers of insects exer- 


the act of flying. The house-flies— 
Ha domestica—that wheel and play | person 


beneath the ceiling for hours together, ordi- 
narily move at the rate of about five feet 
per second; but if excited to speed, they 
can dart along through thirty-five feet in 
the same brief space of time. Now in this 
period, as Kirby and Spence observe, 


race-horse could clear only ninety feet, 


tare.” There ere: cleo-come indications that the | which is at the rate of more than a mile in. 


minute. Our little fly, in her swiftest 
t will iw the same space of time go more. 
an one-thitd'of = mile. “Now compare 
8 immense difference Of the size of the 
wo animals—ten millions of the fly would 
bardly counterpoise one racer—and how 
wonderfal will the velocity of this minute 
creature appear! Did the fly equal the 
race-horse in size, and retain its présent 
in the ratio of its itude, it 
would traverse the globe with the = 
of lightning. Some of the flies that haunt 
our gardens shoot along 80 eer’ that the 
eye cannot follow them in flight. 

Nor are these tiny creatares less masters 
of the arts of running and’ leaping. De 
Lisle mentions a fly so minute as almost to 
be invisible, which ran nearly, six inches in 
a second, and in that space was calculated 
to have made one thousand and eighty steps! 
This, according to the calculations of Kirby 
and Spenee, is as if a man whose steps mea- 
sured only two feet, should run at the 
irieredible rate of twenty miles in a minute. 

Every one has had occasion to observe, 
not always without an emotion of anger, 
the leaping powers of the flea— Pulex irrt- 
tans. A bound of two hundred times its 
own length is a common feat; as if a man 
should jump twelve bundred feet, or a quar- 
ter of a mile! What a pity that insects 
were not allowed to be competitors in the 
athletic games of old! 


The Dog’s Voice. 


The dog’s larynx (the upper part of the 
windpipe) has many peculiarities. It is ver 
complicated, and exquisitely construct 
Few persons have, perhaps, much attended 
to the notes of the animal’s voice; but those 
who will observe the sounds, may observe 
these take a range far more wide than is 
generally imagined. The dog’s voice is re- 
markably expressive, and to my ear it speaks 
very intelligible music. The dee een is 
not without variety—for, by the feeling of 
the animal that emits it, the note is always 
modulated. The rumble of expostulation 
the favourite gives utterance to, when the 
master pretends to take away its bone, does 
not resemble the rattle of joy with which 
the child’s playmate accompanies a game of 
romps. Both, however, are distinct from 
the suppressed warning with which the 
watch-dog announces the advancing stran- 
ger, or the sharp defiance by which he sig- 
nifies his determination to attack. The 
bark, also, is not by any means monoto- 
nous, but is capable of infinite variety. 
The cries of the animal are remarkably 
modulated; but the soft and gentle sounds 
it can emit when inclined to coax its mas- 
ter, or answering to the excess of pleasure 
which his caresses create, are full of natural 
music. The dog’s voice is not, to my ear, 
less beautiful than the song of a bird; but 
more delightful, because it is more full of 
meaning. The nightingale has but one song, 
which it constantly repeats. The cur has 
many tuneful notes, with which it responds 
to my attention. Music has been recog- 
nized in the tongues of the pack, but I have 
heard harmony more delightful from the 
hound in my home. I like to hear the 
dog’s voice, especially when not too loud; 
and, having studied it, I have often won- 
dered the animal did not speak. There can 
be but little doubt it would be able to frame 
words if it possessed the power to compre- 
hend their meaning; but the high intelli- 
gence of the creature unfits it for parrot-like 
mimicry. The dog is, in all its doings, 
guided by reason, and it performs no act 
without a reasonable motive. If any phy- 
sical incapacity exist, itis to be found rather 
in the formation of the mouth, than in the 
construction of the larynx, which presents 
no explanation of the dog’s inability to frame 
definable sounds like words. 


Conscience. 


Translated from the German. 


Thy heart keeps knocking all the day 
What does it mean, what does it say? 

Thy heart keeps knocking all the night, 
Child, hast thou thought of this aright ? 

So long bas it knocked, now loud, now low, 
Hast asked what it meaus, by knocking so? 
My child, ’tis a lively little bell 

The dear God’s gift who loves thee well, 

In the door of thy soul, by him ’twas hung 
And by his hand it still is rung, 

And he stands without to wait and see 
Whether within he shall welcome be, 

And stands without and hopes to win 

The welcome answer, “ Come in, come in.” 
So knocks the heart, now day by day, 

But at length the last stroke will die away, 
And when its knockings on earth are o’er, 
It will knock itself at heaven’s door, 

And stand without and wait to see 
Whether within it shall welcome be, 

And stand without and hope to win 

The Father’s welcome, “‘ Come in, come in.” 


Origin of Surnames. 

Few people, when they hear a stranger’s 
surname, pause to think how it originated. 
Yet, as men originally had but one name, 
as Adam, Enoch, Noah, or Abraham, and 
as surnames, therefore, are of comparatively 

origin, it affords a curious study to in- 
uire how surnames originated. A late ar- 
ticle in the Edinburgh Review discusses the 
origin of English surnames. Without con- 
| fining ourselves entirely to that article, we 
shall yet draw largely on it, in the few 
words we have to say about surnames and 
their origin. 

The first resort, when population became 
so thick that surnames became necessary to 
distinguish the different members of a fam- 
ily, was to affix an epithet descriptive of 
some personal peculiarity, or of the trade 
the man pursued. Thus arose the names 
of Smith and Tanner, Brown and Black, 
with others of a similar description. In 
some cases, the child was called by a name 
which distinguished it as the son of some 
well-known person, and in this way origi- 
nated Johnson, Harrison, and Williamson. 
In the Roman tongue, where Fitz means 
son, arose, in like manner, Fitzwilliam and 
Fitzgerald; and in the Celtic, where the 
prefix Mac has a like signification, McDon- 
ald, McMichael, and others of a cognate 
kind. 

Another class of surnames had a local 
origin, the person being named from the 
estates he owned, or the village where he 
lived. All English surnames ending in 
ford, field, brook, vale, street, and similar 
terminations, belong to the latter class. So 
do surnames ending in ham, ley, and tun, 
which signified respectively, in the old Sax- 
on, house, meadow, and town. Lyttleton 
means, therefore, Littletown, and Granville, 
Grandtown; and other names of the English 
nobility have the like plebian origin. Ex- 
amples of names derived from estates are 
De Spencer, De Coursey, and De Valence, 
de being the Norman for of; and, therefore, 
all names of this character ae origi- 
nally to Norman families. Another class 
of names are foreign ones, naturalized, so to 

, in England or here. Among these 
are Bouvier, the French name, meaning 
cowherd; Cadwallader, a Welch name, 
meaning Chief of the Druids; and Camp- 
bell, an Italian name, meaning a beautiful 
field. This last ro to say, runs 
through nearly ever in Europe, 
as Fairfield, , and 
Schonau. Neander is Neuman made clas- 
sical, as Grotius is De Groot transformed in 
@ similar manner. 

In addition to names descriptive of the 
al appearance, there are names origi- 
nating in mental qualifications. Goodman, 
Wise, Moody, and numerous. athees ilius- 
trate this. All the Clarks aré ‘descended 
from ancestors, in various localities, who 
could read and write in times when those 
accomplishments were rare, and who were, 


therefore, called clerks. There are many 


names, derived from | ‘which at 
first sight are little suspeeted of it. Chaucer 
is an instance, for it comes from chaussure, 
or hose, so that ancestor of the great 
English must fizve 4 stocking- 
“Bir Charles’ Napier, the rampant 
British Admiral, as well as Sir William 
Napier, the historian of the Peninsular War, 
had a progenitor, centuries ago, who was & 
waiter, for the servant who o the nap- 
kins, or napery, to the guests, went by this 
name in old times. The lapso of centuries, 
and the consequent mutations of fortunes, 
have, in a similar way, put surnames often 
in odd contradiction to existing circum- 
stances; for we have known Goodmans 
imprisoned for crime, Kings playing the 
part of menials, and St. Johns cheating at 


Preservation of Life in Shipwreck. 


Amongst all the means for the 
preservation of life from drowning, the most 
simple, efficacious, and easy of application, 
seems to have been nearly, if not wholly 
overlooked, in the wearing of an air-collar 
round the neck. It cannot be too generally 
known, that the specific gravity of the hu- 
man body is about three per cent. less than 
that of sea-water. Of this any one may be 
easily satisfied by going into the sea to a 
sufficient depth, when, on throwing his head 
a little back and taking the feet off the 
ground, the person will float with the face 
above water, for any length of time, without 
the smallest movement of any of the limbs, 
which, indeed, in swimming are only useful 
in propelling the body; but it must be ob- 
served that no part of. the body except the 
head should be out of the water. It follows, 
therefore, that a very small matter is suffi- 
cient to counterpoise the weight of the 
clothes, for which purpose a collar, contain- 
ing a small quantity of air, will be amply 
sufficient, which, if covered by black silk, 
would an have the appearance of the com- 
mon black stock. The writer has found 
that the raising of more of the body, above 
the surface, by adding to its buoyancy, only 
subjects it to be rolled about most unplea- 
santly. 


A Turkish Lady Bathing. 


Her attire is first removed. An attendant 
takes a Sa day it is a new glove 
—of undressed silk. With the disengaged 
hand she pours over her mistress basin after 
basin of warm water. Then by means of a 
gentle friction of the glove she slowly re- 
moves the salts and impurities which are 
deposited on the skin. This finished, the 
attendant covers the lady from head to foot, 
by means of a mop of downy silk, with a 
lather made of a particular emollient soap, 
peculiar, we believe, to Turkey. Upon this 
soap depends much of that pencil-like soft- 
ness and snowy whiteness of the skin for 
which Eastern women always are so remark- 
able. It has the reputation of removing 
stains, spots, and freckles that are not deep- 
y marked into the cuticle. This part of 
the matter having been carefully performed, 
the lady is again deluged in water, heated 
to 110 or 120 degrees, and poured over her 
person from a taus [basin] of silver. Large 
towels—we might call them sheets—of the 
finest white muslin, richly embroidered with 
flowers and gold, are wrapped around her, 
and she is led into a saloon, where, reclining 
upon a heap of cushions, she sinks into a 
soft, dream-like languor, that might become 
faintness, were it not for the assiduity with 
which a slave fans her. 


The London Post Office. 


The following particulars, 
gathered from an article in the last number 
of Putnam’s Magazine, entitled ‘The Lon- 
don Post Office,” will give some idea of the 
machinery by which this immense establish- 
ment is kept in motion. To the outside 
spectator little is to be seen except a plain, 
substantial stone building, some 400 feet 
by 130, supported by Ionic pillars,and hav- 
ing a large hall for the accommodation of 


| 


the public; but it is one of the busiest. 


places in that great emporium, and the indi- 
vidual at its head has under his direction an 
army of 20,000 persons. There are em- 
ployed in London 1385 letter carriers, for 
the accommodation of many of whom are 
provided rooms in the Post Office building, 
where they sort and arrange their letters. 
There are 739 clerks, stampers, sorters, and 
sub-sorters engaged in the reception, deliv- 
ery, and despatch of the mails, which are so 
arranged that all letters leave London, no 
matter in what direction, at the same hours 
—nine in the morning, and nine in the 
evening. Men on foot, on horseback, and 
in carts, are constantly engaged, during the 
day, in collecting letters from the vari- 
ous sub-offices; and to induce publishers of 
newspapers to get their papers ready early 
in the day, mail carts are sent to their 
houses at certain hours to transport their 
papers to the central office. Each letter 
goes through from ten to fourteen processes, 
and the wonder is, how 500 men can han- 
dle 200,000 with so little confusion and so 
few mistakes. A spectator is always aston- 
ished at the rapidity with which the letters 
are made to pass under the stamp. An 
active stamper will stamp and count from 
seven to eight thousand an hour. 


Fatal Peep into Mount Vesuvius, 


Some Germans of good family, on a re- 
cent occasion, had toiled to the summit of 
Mount Vesuvius, and after resting them- 
selves on that sulphurous bed, they Scheand 
ed the steep incline to the mouth of the 
crater. There was little smoke that day, 
and the scientific gentlemen began to get 
into danger without being aware of it. The 
guides having had quite enough of soft 
ashes and hard work in the ascent, sat down 
on the upper rim of the crater, not feeling 
inclined for more exertion. So many peo- 
ple had gone to peep into this chimney of 
the infernal regions, day after day, without 
an accident, that these lazy guides preferred 
some sour wine and a slice or two of lemon 
sprinkled over with salt, a very common 
comestible amongst the lower orders of Nea- 
politans, and a little siesta, to look after the 
souls and bodies of those entrusted to them. 
One of the most adventurous of the Ger- 
mans, finding he could bear the little sul- 
phur which seemed emitted from the crater, 
resolved to penetrate further; but scarcely 
had he placed his foot upon an apparently 
solid projection, than the whole crumbled 
beneath him, and he was precipitated at 
least one hundred feet. The interior of the 
crater seems as soft as the exterior, for the 
first words heard from the unfortunate man 
were that “he was not hurt.” In vain he 
tried to extricate himself; whatever he 
grasped mouldered in his hand. He could 
not regain his feet—of this his companions 
above were informed. 

They seemed to have become more stupi- 
fied than the unfortunute victim ; for instead 
of dispatching the guide to the Observatory 
of the Hermitage for ropes or assistance of 
some kind, they stood listening to their 
friend below, who gave them the idea of 
going elsewhere than where they remained 
useless and spell-bound. There is every 
thing in Naples but what is required; and 
at the Observatory, although ropes must be 
always in request, and at least, a precau- 
tionary utility, yet none could be obtained 
either there or at the Hermitage; and the 
guides were obliged to go to Resina for that 
which ought always to be at hand. In the 
meantime the sulphur began to operate upon 
the poor fellow in the crater, and he felt 
himself ally sinking, not only in 
strength, but in position. With @ wonder- 
ful self-command he took leave of his friends, 
being perfectly certain he should'not survive 
the natural dilatory delay of Neapolitans. 
For two long hours did he survive, when his 
voice got feebler. Perhaps as he by slow 
degrees slid deeper into the crater, hope 
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gradually vanished—until the voice was en- | 
ar lost. An occasional groan was heard, 
until after the expiration of the above time,. 
when all was silent. The body was man 
hours after rescued by a guide, whod i 
ed two hundred feet before he found it. Of 
course, it was perfectly lifeless—the sulphur 
had suffogated the poor fellow. 


The Nuremberg Museum. 


A letter from Frankfort says :— Baron 
d’ Aufeeess, a Bavarian by birth, some time 
since conceived the idea of forming a na- 
tional museum in Germany, which should 
collect in one spot every thing connected 
with German antiquities, and materials for 
history, literature, and the arts, during the 
epoch of the middle ages. M. d’ Aufseess, 
being unable to accomplish such a grand 
undertaking from his own resources, endea- 
voured to interest the different German gov- 
ernments, and amateurs, savants, and artists 
im bis patriotic work. The appeal thus 
made was responded to, and the Germanic 
Museum, which was founded at Nuremburg, 
now forms one of the glories of Germany. 
_ Among other valuable articles, it con- 
tains 3000 original documents, a library of 
18,000 volumes, a great number of manu- 
scripts, ornamented with miniatures and vig- 
nettes very well executed, 300 works of art, 
100 pictures, more than 200 valuable draw- 
ings, more than 10,000 engravings, 1100 
coins, 500 medals, seals to the number of 
8000, an immense 
utensils of different kinds, 2600 historical 
portraits—all of the above articles of every 
description dating prior to 1651. The mu- 
seum also contains a number of valuable 
objects of more recent date, and gifts con- 
tinue to flow in from all parts. Frankfort 
has, through the Diet, presented it with a 
very ancient library; and the academies, 
learned societies, convents, and private in- 
dividuals, furnish either the originals or 
copies of the objects of art which they pos- 
sess, and which they have the power to dis- 
of. There is, therefore, every reason 
to predict that the Germanic museum of 
Nuremburg will become one of first-rate 
national importance.—Galignani’s Messen- 
ger 


SEEDS AND Roors. — Mr. 


FoREIGN 
Browne, who was sent out to Europe some 
three months since, for the purpose of pro- 
curing seeds and agricultural information 
for the use of the Agricultural Department 
at Washington, has returned. He has tra- 
velled during his absence through portions 
of England, France, Belgium, Holland, 
Prussia, Hamburg, and Denmark, having 
made arrangements for the purchase of va- 
rious seeds, roots, and cuttings suitable for 
the several climates and seasons of the 
United States, some of which have already 
been shipped, and will soon arrive. The 
seeds, it is understood, are principally to be 
distributed among members of Congress and 
the different sgricalbura and horticultural 
societies of the Union. 


IN SHeep AND 
Pharr, in the Valley Farmer, says that he 
had a sow which took this complaint, and 
ran round and fell over seemingly in the 
agonies of death, her muscles being con- 
tracted and her snout drawn back. hile 
she lay, he took out his knife and cut her 
gums. She bled about half a pint, and in a 
few minutes got up and walked away cured. 
He has tried the same remedy for sheep, 
with success. He does not think it neces- 
sary to cut the strings or cords, but cut the 
veins close to the gums. 


How To Know THE or Horses.— 
The colt is born with twelve grinders. 
When four front teeth have made their ap- 
pearance, the colt is twelve days old; and 
when the next four come forth, it is four 
weeks old. When the corner teeth appear, 
the colt is eight months, and when the lat- 
ter have attained to the height of the front 
teeth, it is one year old. The two-year-old 
colt has the kernel (the dark substance in 
the middle of the tooth’s crown) ground out 
of all the front teeth. In the third year, 
the middle front teeth are being shifted; 
and when three years old, these are substi- 
tuted by the horse teeth. The next four 
teeth are shifted in the fourth year, and the 
corner teeth on the fifth. At six years the 
kernel is worn out of the lower middle front 
teeth, and the bridle teeth have attained 
their full growth. At seven years, a hook 
has been formed on the corner teeth of the 
upper jaw; the kernel teeth next at the 
middle front is worn out, and the bridle 
teeth begin to wear off. At eight years of 
age, the kernel is worn out of all the lower 
front teeth, and begins to decrease in the 
middle upper front. In the ninth year, the 
kernel has wholly disappeared from the 
upper middle front teeth, the hook on the 
corner teeth has increased in size, and the 
bridle teeth lose their points. In the tenth 
year, the kernel is worn out of the teeth, 
next the middle fronts of the upper jaw; 
and in the eleventh year the kernel has en- 
tirely vanished from the corner teeth of the 
same jaw. At twelve years old, the crown 
of all the front teeth in the lower jaw has 
become triangular, and the bridle teeth are 
much worn down. As the horse advances 
in age, the gums shrink away from the 
teeth, which, consequently, receive a long, 
narrow appearance, and their kernels have 
become metamorphosed into a darkish point; 
grey hairs increase in the forehead, over the 
eyes, and the chin assumes the form of an 
angle.—American Agriculturalist. 


Facts aBouT M1tk.—Cream cannot rise 
through a great depth of milk. If, there- 
fore, milk is desired to retain its cream for 
a time, it should be put into a deep, narrow 
dish; and if it be desired to free it most 
completely of cream, it should be poured 
into a broad, flat dish, not much exceeding 
one inch in depth. The evolution of cream 
is facilitated by a rise, and retarded by a 
depression of temperature. At the usual 
temperature of the dairy, 50 degrees of 
Fabrenheit, all the cream will probably rise 
in thirty-six hours; but at 70 degrees it 
will, perhaps, rise in half that time; and 
when the milk is kept near the freezing 
point the cream will rise very slowly, be- 
cause it becomes solidified. In wet and cold 
weather the milk is less rich than in dry and 
warm, and on this account more checse is 
obtained in cold than in warm, though not 
in thundery weather. 
effects. The milk, in spring, is supposed to 
be the best for drinking, hence it would be 
the best for calves; in summer it is best 
suited for cheese; and in autumn the but- 
ter keeping is better than that of summer— 
the cows less frequently milked, give richer 
milk, and consequently more butter. The 
morning’s milk is richer than the evening’s. 
The last drawn milk of each milking, at all 
times and seasons, is richer than the first 
drawn, which is the poorest. 


Fatt PLovcsine.—All stiff clay lands 
intended for spring cultivation next year, 
will be greatly improved by fall and winter 
ploughing, provided they are not ploughed 
when too wet or too dry. 


Sueep.—A Vermont farmer says:—I 
wintered last season about two hundred 
sheep on wheat straw, with one bushel of 
oil cake to the one hundred sheep per day, 
and now they are fat, although but thin 
when I bought them. 

CHARCOAL.—Keep a box of charcoal in 


ogs. 

Tae Farmer’s BANK.—The following is 
a good description of this model institution : 
Vault—Mother earth. Exchanges—The 
transplanting of the nursery and garden. 
Deposits—Happiness, sobriety, and manly 
independence. Assets—Smiling fields, wav- 
ing with a golden harvest. Liabilities—In- 
debted to God alone, who sends the sun- 
shine and the rain. Dividends—Health, 


wealth, and pure hearts. — 


uantity of arms and 


The season has its } 


our styes, to prevent disease among your 


| 


THE LITTLE BOY THAT DIED. 


The following beautiful poem, which has 
been attributed to several different authors, 
was written by Joshua D. Robinson, Esq., of 
Newburyport, Massachusetts, and was first pub- 
lished in the Newburyport Union of May lst, 
1850. The oecasion of its composition was the 
death of a brother of the writer, a beloved and 
interesting boy of but four years of age. The 
tender pathos of the lines can but awaken feel- 
ings of sympathetic emotion. Four verses of 
the composition have recently been travelling 
through the papers, with the authorship attri- 
buted to Dr. Chalmers.— Boston Courier. 
I am all alone in my chamber now, 
And the midnight hour is near, 

And the fagot’s crack, and the clock’s dull tick, 
Are the only sounds | bear ; 

And over my soul, in its solitude, 
Sweet feelings of sadness glide ; 

For my heart and my eyes are full, when I think 
Of the little boy that died. 


[ went one night to my father’s house— 
Went home to the dear ones all, 

And softly I opened the garden gate, 
And softly the door of the hall, 

My mother came out to meet her son; 
She kissed me and then she sighed, 

And her head fell on my neck, and she wept 
For her little boy that died. 


And when I gazed on his innocent face, 
As still and cold he lay, 

And thought what a lovely child he had been, 
And how soon he must decay ; 

« O Death, thou lovest the beautiful,” 
In the woe of my spirit I cried, 

For sparkled the eyes, and the forehead was fair, 
Of the little boy that died! 


Again I will go to my father’s house— 
Go home to the dear ones all; 

And sadly I'll open the garden gate, 
And sadly the door of the hall. 

I shall meet my mother, but neter more 
With her darling by her side ; 

But she'll kiss me, and sigh, and weep again 
For the little boy that died. 


I shall miss him when the flowers come 
In the garden where he played; 

I shall miss him more by the fire-side, 
When the flowers have all decayed. 

[ shall see his toys and his empty chair, 
And the horse he used to ride; 

And they will speak, with a silent speech, 
Of the little boy that died. 


I shall see his little sister again 
With her playmates about the door, 
And Pll watch the children in their sports, 
As I never did before ; 
And if, in the group I see a child 
That's dimpled and laughing eyed, 
I'll look to see if it may not be 
The little boy that died. 


We shall all go home to our Father’s house— 
To our father’s house in the skies, 

Where the hope of our souls shall have no blight, 
And our love no broken ties; 

We shall roam on the banks of the river of peace, 

_ And bathe in its blissful tide; 

And one of the joys of our heaven shall be 

The little boy that died ! 


And, therefore, when I am sitting alone, 
And the midnight hour is near, 

When the fagot’s crack, and the clock’s dull tick 
Are the only sounds I hear, 

O sweet o’er my sou! in its solitude, 
Are the feelings of sadness that glide ; 

Though my heart and my eyes are full when I think 
Of the little boy that died. 


GROWING BETTER. 


We noticed last week a book entitled “ Ella; 
or Turning over a New Leaf.” The following 
extract from the book will teach the young by 
example: 

Ella’s conscience is awakened, and her first 
resolutions to be and do good are formed, by 
noticing, after the commital of some wrong, 
her mother’s sad and careworn face. The 
temptations incident to childhood assail her, 
and it is only by determined effort and com- 
munion with her Heavenly Father that she is 
enabled to resist them. Her mother’s counsel 
was such an assistance to her that we will 
transcribe it for the benefit of those children 
who wish, like Ella, to “turn over a new leaf.” 
“One day,” she says, “I said to myself, I must 
either give up all idea of being a Christian, or 
I must conquer my habit of peevishness and 
evil speaking. So, after thinking the matter 
over @ while, I resolved to try and see if I 
could not get through with one day without 
being guilty of either of these sins. I wrote 
out my resolution on paper, and signed my 
name to it, for I wanted to give it as much im- 
portance as possible. Then I kneeled down 
and asked God to help me to keep it. When 
night came I was delighted to find that I had 
not broken it once during the day, although I 
had been tempted several times. The next 
morning I adopted it for that day, and so on 
for about a week, and I was so successful that 
I then adopted it for life. Now I think if you 
would adopt some such course as this, you 
might conquer all your bad habits in a very 
short time. I got my idea of adopting the 
resolution, for one day only, from a very pious 
old man who lived in our town. 

“He used to say that all God asked of us was 
to serve him to-day, and not trouble ourselves 
about to-morrow. That is worth thinking of 
when we are trying to break up a bad habit. 
It seems much easier to do right when we only 
attempt it one day at a time. But, after all, 
we must make up our minds firmly, or we shall 
not succeed. And I have great faith im prayer 
too. God has promised that we shall receive 
if we ask, and we can ask nothing that will be 
so pleasing to him as to be delivered from our 
faults.” Her mother’s advice, and the serious 
tone in which it was given, made quite an im- 
pression upon Ella’s mind. She went to her 
chamber, and after some hesitation made the 
following resolves: 

“Being sensible of many faults in my cha- 
racter, which I wish to correct, I hereby resolve 
that throughout this, the 12th day of June, 
I will strive with all my power to behave well. 
I will not do any thing to displease my mother. 
I will not get angry. I will treat all the fam- 
ily with kindness, especially George, and if he 
treats me ill, I will make no complaint, but try 
to return good for evil. 


(Signed) E.eanor Preston.” 


TRULY ELEGANT BOOK.—The Task; A 
Poem. By William Cowper; with illustra- 
tions by Birket Foster. Printed on fine tinted pa- 
se and elegantly bound. Cloth, full gilt, $4.50; 
urkey morocco, $6. 

This most elegant gift-book we have had printed 
for us in Edinburgh, Scotland, with the utmost care 
and on the finest linen paper. A portion of the edi- 
tion has been sold in England. The London Art 
Journal says of it:—‘*We wonder what the bard of 
Ouse would say to this exquisite edition of his fa- 
vourite poem, could he see it. Such a lover of na- 
ture as he was, how his eye would have lighted up 
at Mr. Foster’s delicious bits of jandscape—simple, 
truthful, and poetical as the lines they illustrate. 
We have often had occasion to commend Mr. Fos- 
ter’s landscape compositions, but we have never 
seen his pencil more charmingly evinced than on 
this 

One of the most beautiful gift-books which has 
appeared this season—one of the most beautiful, in- 
deed, which has ever appeared in any season—is a 
new edition of ‘ The Task,’ of Cowper, richly illus- 
trated by Birket Foster.—London Quarterly Review. 

Among the pictorial gift books of the season, the 
chief place belongs to the ‘ illustrated edition of 
Cowper’s Task.’ It is altogether a beautiful work, 
and one of perennial value.—Literary Gazette. 

We have here, with regard to both its typography 
and binding, one of the most elegant of illustrated 
works which was ever laid upon the table of parlo 
or drawing-room. The illustrations, which are 
made up mostly of English landscapes, prove the 

reat perfection to which the art of wood engraving 
Sal now attained, and are very numerous. In this 
rich but chaste attire, one actually discovers new 
beauties in the sweet pensive strain of thought that 
runs through thie master-piece of the first of Chris- 
tian poets.— Evening Traveller. 

A beautiful edition of Cowper’s Task, illustrated 
with a profusion of graceful designs, executed in an 
admirable manner, has been published by the Messrs. 
Carter. No poem in the language better deserves 
the affectionate attentions of art. So genial, so sen- 
sible, so full of the purest epirit of poetry, it ought 
to bein every library, and familiar to every reader. 
— Evangelist. 


Just published 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
285 Broadway, New York, and 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, above Sixth, Philadelphia. 
pov 24—2t 


AMES R. WEBB—Grocer and Tea-Dealer, 91 
South Bighth street, below Walnut, P 


—Has now on hand an excellent assortment of | 


fresh imported Black and Green Teas, Sugars, Col- 
fees, Fruits, Spices, &c., of the finest qualities, 
which he will sell in the original packages, or at 
retail, on the most reasonable terms. eo, Extra 
Rochester Flour, in barrels, balf-barrels, and bags. 
x Goods carefully acked for the country, or 
delivered to any part of the city. jan 1—tf 


— 


AMBRICAN SUNDAY-8SCHOOL UNION—., 
Offers to Pareate and Youth and 


Children, an unusually large variety of new, attrac- 

and instructive eand moral 
3 

jet Religion? by Henry Beard 


man, D. D. 

This volume is not = 
wite young persons. It is a a, simple, scrip- 
wal aihibttion of the sin and danger of indiffe 
ence or inconsideration on the — of religion. 
To the Sunday-school aad Bible-c teagher, ae 
well as to the parent and pastor, it will furnish a. 
most seasonable and powerful aid, in impressing 
and enforeing the duty of attending at once, and in 
earnest, to the soul’s welfare. This valuable work 
has been adopted by the (London) Religious Tract 
Soolste, RAN promises to be a rich blessing to both 
coun 

Independence, True and False. With three Ea- 

gravings from original designs. 100 pp. 18mo. 25 
cents. 
This is a story of Western adventures, written for 
the American Senday-school Union by one who 
knows the things and places which are described, 
and who feele what right principles are worth in the 
hearts of our American boys. 

The House of the Soul. Being a simple descrip- 
tion of the different senses and organs. Published 
in numbers by the American Sunday-echool Union. 
Done up in 4 package, with a neat wrapper. Price 
five cents. Bound in stiff covers, 10 ceats. 

An entirely sew and greatly improved edition of 
the Union Bible Dictionary. By the author of the 
Teacher Taught.” 

The Union Bible Dictionary has been before the 
public and in the hands of teachers for many years, 
and its fitness for their wants is sufficiently teated by 
the extent of its circulation. When books of a like 
general churacter, but suited to the views of par- 
ticular denominations, were published, it was sup- 

that the demand for the Union Bible Diction- 
ary might, perhaps, fall off, but it hae not proved 
so; and the Society has therefore felt encouraged 
to incar the very great expense of an entirely new 
edition of the work. The page is enlarged. The 
type is entirely new, larger and clearer than that of 
the old edition. The number of pages is increased. 
And the engravings are all new and greatly in- 
creased in number. And yet the price is the same 
with the old edition. We are confident that those 
who examine this new and beautiful work will not 
think our notice of it exaggerated. 

Clara Douglass; or, the Unrequited Love of a 
Mother. By the author of “ Day Dreams.” 116 
pages, 18mo. In which the hatefulness and cruelty 
of filial ingratitude is illustrated, 

Next comes a very instructive and interesting 
story of the Little Missionary, which is really a Bio- 

raphical Sketch of a little girl named Gratia Olive 
| oo We think our young friends will agree 
with us that thie ie a very interesting and instruc- 
tive sketch. 90 pages, 18mo. 

Scripture Subjects, put into simple Verse for the 
Young, 90 pages, 18mo, presents many Bible facts 
and truths in a form likely to be remembered. We 
think the readers of it will admire the ingenuity 
with which this author has managed hie rhymes. 

The Believing Child; a Brief Sketch of Fann 
Wilson. 50 pages, 18mo. An unpretending vo 
ume, but full of plain, simple, and scriptural in- 
struction. We hope it will prove a means of grace 
and salvation to many a Sunday-school child, 

Honey Drops, consists of texts of Scripture for every 
day in the year. There are several such Verse-books 
published already; but there is something rather 
interesting about this, The verses were selected 
by two little boys, with the help of their care-taker. 
The little boys thought the texts in some of the 
Verse-books were not so suitable for children as 
they might be; and so they collected these. An- 
other peculiarity is, that the verse for each day of 
each month is on the same subject. And so is the 
verse each succeeding day of each month on the 
same subject. For example, if the verse for Janu- 
ary 15 is about charity, or love, so is the verse for 
the 15th day of February, March, &c., to December. 
The mother of these little boys was lost in the 
dreadful disaster that befell the steamboat Henry 
Clay on the North River. nov 17—3t 


OOD AND EVIL ANGELS.— ARCHBISHUP 
WHATELY’S SCRIPTURE REVELA- 
TIONS CONCERNING GOOD AND EVIL AN- 
GELS. lvolume. 12mo. Price 63 cents. Just 
published. 

Recently published, Whately’s Scripture Revela- 
tions Concerning a Future State. Second edition. 
In one volume. 12mo. Price 75 cents. 

_ OPINIONS OF THE PREss. 

This work can hardly fail to be interesting to the 
people of God, discussing as it does the most im- 
portant of all concerns, our relations to a future 
state of existence.— Presbyterian. 

There is a directness of aim and argument, and a 
wide compass of mind in the writings of Archbishop 
Whately, which commend them to the thoughtful, 
discriminating readers.— Lutheran Observer. 

Well it is for the Protestant cause, which, in 
some respects, never had a more valiant champion, 
that Richard Whately is still Archbishop of Dublin. 
We most cordially recommend this volume; it = 

at Epi e 


sion of 


never be read without instr 
corder. 
PRESS. 


IN 
Thoughts and Apothegms, by Archbishop Whately. 
Whately’s Lectures on the Character of our Lord 
and his Apostles. 
With the other works of this distinguished author 
not heretofore published in this country, in a uni- 


form style. 
Published by LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 
Publishers and Booksellers, 
25 South Sixth street, above Chestnut, Philadelphia. 
nov 24—tf 


| FOR SALE.—One of the most eligible pews 
in the middle aisle of the Tenth Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, (Rev. Dr. Boardman’s), cor- 


ner of Twelfth and Walnut streets, forsale. Apply 
at the office of the Pr » No. 144 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia. nov 24—3t* 


HILOSOPHY OF THE PLAN OF SALVATION. 
—A new edition, with a Supplementary Chap- 
ter. 12mo. Cloth, 75 cents. . 

In presenting the public with a new edition of 
this celebrated treatise, we would call attention to 
a few facts respecting it. Twenty thousand copies 
have already been sold in this country alone. Al- 
though written for the public at large, it has been 
adopted as a text-book in some of the higher Semi- 
naries of learning in this country, and in the Theo- 
logical Seminaries of the Free Church of Scotland. 
It has been translated into the French, Welsh, Ger. 
man, and Italian languages, and is now being trans- 
lated into Hindostanee. The distinguishing feature 
of this new edition, and that which — enhances 
the value of the work, is the Supplementary Chap- 
ter which the author has added, and in which he 
encounters the ‘* latest form of infidelity” that has 
arisen since the book was first published. The 

rogress of error made this addition necessary for 
its complete adaptation to the present time. This 
chapter discusses the subject of a ‘* book-revela- 
tion,’? and is entitled :—** An Objective Revelation 
necessary as a means of the Moral Culture of Man- 
kind.»? The discussion of this topic is in the au- 
thor’s happiest vein, and the new infidelity receives 
a staggering blow. 

This day published by 

GOULD & LINCOLN, 
nov 24—3t 59 Washington street, Boston 


fae elderly woman, (Presbyterian 
preferred), todo general housework in the 
family of a Presbyterian clergyman. Any person 
interested in securing a permanent and pleasant 
home for a worthy domestic, will address 

‘* BOX 102,” 
Post office, Burlington, New Jersey. 


nov 17—3t* 


ALTIMORE DEPOSITORY—No. 73 West Fay- 

ette street, Baltimore, Maryland.—Just received 

the following new Books by the Presbyterian Board 
of Publication. 

I. Learning to Converse. With numerous En- 
gravings. Price 25 and 30 cents. 

II. Memoirs, including Letters and Select Re- 
mains of John Urquhart, late of the University of 
St. Andrews. By William Orme. With a Prefa- 
tory Notice and Reccmmendation, by Alexander 
Duf, D. D., LL.D. With a Portrait. Price 65 cts. 


IIf. Owen on Temptation and on the Mortifica- 
tion of Sin in Believers. Witha Portrait. Price 60 
cents, 

IV. Whatis Presbyterianism? By the Rev. Chas. 
Hodge, D. D. 15 cents. 

V. The Christian Ministry not a Priesthood. By 
the Rev. H. A. Boardman, D.D. Price 15 cts. 

VI. Life Sketches from Scottish History, or Brief 
Biographies of the Scottish Presbyterian Worthies, 
with an Engraving. Price 20 and 25 cents. 

From R. Carter & Brotuers, just published, 

Evenings with the Romanists. By the Rev. M. A. 
Seymour. With an Introductory Notice by Dr. 
Tyng. Complete edition. 

All the Publications of Robert Carter & Brothers, 
New York; and William S. & Alfred Martien, 
Philadelphia, received as soon as published. 

TRACT HOUSE, No. 73 West Fayette street, 
nov 17—tf 


ELLS ! BELLS !—The Subscribers, at their long 
established and enlarged Foundry, manufac- 
ture upon an improved method, and keep constant- 
ly on hand, a large assortment of their superior 
Bells, of all descriptions suitable for Fire Alarms, 
Charches, Academies, Factories, Steamboats, Plan- 
tations, &c., mounted with their *‘ Rotating Yoke,” 
and other improved Hangings, which insure the 
safety of the Bell, with ease and efficiency in ring- 
ing. Warrantee given of tone and durability. For 
full particulars as to Chimes, Keys, Weights, &c., 
apply for Circular to 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
ap 28—ly* West Troy, Albany county, New York. 


OPE CAMPBELL.—A new volume by Cousin 
Kate, author of Margaret Cecil,” Lily 
Gordon,” &c. Hope Campbell; or, Know Thyself. 
One vol. 16mo. Neatly bound in cloth, 75 cents; 
cloth gilt, $1. 
An admirable book, and one we can recommend 
heartily.—At 
We venture to promise our friends, whether mar- 
ried or single, a high treat in its perusal.—Br. Mo- 
ther’s Magazine. 
It is an interesting story, designed to accomplish 
a great and good end. Hope Campbell is an orphan, 
adopted by a rich aunt, and carefully and highly ed- 
ucated, and indulged in every desire of her heart. 
She is amiable and conscientious in her way, intel- 
lectual and opinionated; and by the very circum- 
stances of her life and education, trained to think 
of herself more and more highly than she ought to 
think. Her whole character, even ber religious, be- 
comes impregnated with selfishness in some form or 
other. And the design of the story is to show how 
this selfish leaven acted in marring the perfection 
of the heroine’s character, and impairing her per- 
sonal usefulness and happiness; and how she was 
rescued and redeemed from the curse of self-seek- 
ing. The sentiments of the book are thoroughly 
evangelical, and the moral and religious instruction 
communicated is most excellent, while the story is 
so entertaining that few readers will willingly ski 
even the most serious portions.— Boston Traveller. 
Published by ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH, 
683 Broadway, New York. 
x7 For 75 cents, or $1, remitted in = 
stamps, or otherwise, a copy will be sent by , 


prepaid 
For sale in tee ya Oe Wo. S. & Alfred 
Martien; and Smith & Engl 


Baltimore. 


nov 17—3t 


E CHARACTERISTIC“ AMD ws OF Fic-. 


W asarneton Sept. 18, 1855. 
Franklin Knight, Esq.— have intro- 
duced Mr. Lord’s Treatise on the Laws of Figura- 


tive Language into this College, and taken one class 
I have no hesitation in saying that I 
regard it as one of the very ase-book 
used on any subject. The work is original in its 
conception, philosophical in ite strectere, lucid ia 
ite arrangement, and very exact in ite definitions 
and enuaciation of principles, The poetical selec- 
tions, by which the different kinds of figures are il- 
lustrated, are made with admirable taste and jod 
ment. Besides drilling my pupile very thoroughly 
on these, my plas was to require of them namerous 
written exerci in which they exemplified, by 
their own original thinking, alf the diferent sorts of 
figures in discouree. sever sew students 
more interested or delighted ia aay 5 and I feel 
quite confident, that from no other of their College 
studies have they derived equal aid in the art of 
lish co Yours very truly, fa 
oct 27—1 E. C. 


*HOMPSON BLACK’S TEA WAREHOUSE 
AND FAMILY GROCERY STORE—Por the 
sale of fine Green and Biack Teas, Sugar, Co 
Flour, Fruit, Spices, Pickles, Preserves, and ev 


variety of fine eries, at the lowest prices, North- 
west corner of and Chestnat streets, Phila 
delphia. nov 


AW AGENCY.—James C. Davis, Attorney and 
Counsellor-atLaw. All business entrusted 
will be promptly attended to, Addresa him at 
Montpelier, Richmond county, North 
oct 13—13m 


LAIN WORDS TO A YOUNG COMMUNICANT, 

W. Alexander, D. D. One vol, 

16mo e in cloth, 35 cents; cloth gilt, 50 cts., 
morocco extra, $1.50. 

It contains juat sech instruction respecting the 
nature of the Sacrament, the qualifications requisite 
for an acceptable approach to it, the great doctrine 
which it symbolises, the duties involved in Church 
membership, &c., ae every young disciple contem- 
plating a publie fession of religion, or already ia 
the Church, needs and wil! be thankful for. It le s 
very convenient Manual; smal! and easily read, and 
yet complete. It answers some questions of con- 
science which have distressed thousands.—CAris- 
Mirror. 

hey are not only plain, but wise and apt words, 
briefly and 

Published by ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH, 
683 Broadway, corner of Amity street, New York. 

For sale in Philadelphia by Wm. 8. & Alfred Mar. 
tien ; and Smith & English. 

& For either of the above prices, remus in 
_—- stamps, or otherwise, a copy will be sent 

y mail, prepaid. nov 17—3t 


FEMALE INSTITUTE.—This In- 
stitution is a in a beautiful and healthful 
» near the village of Hartsville; on the Old 
York Road, nineteen miles from Philadelphia, with 
which there is daily communication by two lines of 
- The number of boarding pupils is limited, 
in order that they may receive thorough instruction 
from the Principal, and may enjoy the comfort, and 
personal training, and care of home. Due promi- 
nence is to daily instruction. The 
year is divided into two ions of twenty-one 
weeks, one commencing on the first Wednesday in 
May, the other on the first Wednesday in Novem- 
ber. Circulars, containing further particulars, may 

be obtained by addressing the Principal, 

v. J. BELVILLE, 
Hartsville, Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 
aug 12—+tf 


T,NGLISH AND CLASSICAL ACADEMY—No. 
461 Race street, above Thirteenth, Philadel- 
W. M. RICE, A. M., Principal. 


phia. 
oct 20—1it 


EST JERSEY COLLEGIATE SCHOOL— 
Mount Holly, New Jersey—Rev. 
Mitter, A. M., Principal, assisted by an ample 
number of well qualified teachers, Suiened to 
prepare boys thoroughly for college, or any busi- 
ness of life; with careful attention to health and 
physical improvement, personal habits and manners, 
and moral and religious instruction. 

Paice—$250 per annum. New pupils are re- 
ceived at any time, paying from the date of entrance 
only. The first term of the next school-year com- 
mences, Providence permitting, September 6th. 
For a Prospectus, with full particulars, address the 
Principal. Early application should be made. 

sep 1—tf 


HELLY MALE HIGH SCHOOL.—Near German- 
town, Tennessee.—This Institution, beautifully 
located on the Memphis and Charleston Railroad, 
sixteen miles east of Memphis, Tennessee, is now 
in session. No efforts will be spared to make it 
one of the best schools in the South. The school 
furniture and apparatus are of the beat kind. The 
location is remarkably healthy. ; 

For further particelars, or Detatonecs, address 

A. M. RAFTER, Principai, 

nov 3—tf 


Germantown, Tennessee. 
EDAR HILL FEMALE SEMINARY — Near 
Mount Joy, Lancaster county, Pa.—The thirty- 
eighth semi-annual Session of this Institution com- 
menced on the first Wednesday (7th) of Novem- 
ber next. Parents and Guardians who have daugh- 
ters or wards, whom they purpose to send from 
home for their education, are respectfully invited 
to inquire into the claims of this long and well- 
tried Seminary. Circular and Catalogue will be 
forwarded on agrecEg Terms still unchanged. 
N. DODGE, A. M., Principal and Proprietor. 

sep 29—10t* 


YATT’S SELECT SCHOOL FOR BOYS—Wil- 
mington, Delaware.— The location of this 
School is healthful and pleasant, the buildings large 
and commodious, and the grounds extensive. The 
Principal is assisted by a full corps of able and ex- 
perienced Teachers, and the School is furnished 
with a large Library, an excellent Philosophical and 
Chemical Apparatus, and a Reading-room, in which 
all the boarders have access to a large collection of 
the newspapers and periodicals of the day. Upon 
the Sabbath, boarders will attend church with the 
Principal. The departments of study are English, 
Mathematical, Classical, and Scientific. Boarders 
are charged only from the time of entrance, there 
being no regular vacations until after the 83d of July 
next. Boys between the ages of eight and sixteen 
preferred. 

Texmue—Per quarter of eleven weeks, payable in 
advance. Board, washing, and tuition in English, 
Mathematics, and Ancient Languages, $50; Modern 
Languages, each, $6; ‘Drafting, $8; Vocal Music, 
$4; Instrumental Music, $10; use of piano, $4; 
Day pupils (payable in advance), English, Mathe- 
matics, and Ancient Languages, $12. Other extras 
as above. 

Rererences—Revs. A. Converse, D. D., Charies 
Wadsworth, Wm. Ramsey, J. A. Roche, W. W. 
Taylor; Messrs. Bullock & Crenshaw, Lea & Walk- 
er, Howell & Brothers, Sazerac & Co., and Capt. 
John Gallagher, Philadelphia. 

For further information, address 

sep 29—tf THEODORE HYATT, Principal. 


EPOSITORY BIBLE SOCIETY OF VIRGINIA. 
—Price & Carpozo, Booksellers & Stationers, 
opposite American Hotel, Richmond, Virginia, 
keep on hand publications of the American Bible 
Society, American Tract Society, American Sun- 
day-school Union, Evangelical Knowledge Society, 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, Presbyterian 
House. Religious and Miscellaneous Literature, 
Stationery, and School Books. Publications of the 
Baptist and Methodist Societies furnished to order. 
Particular attention paid to the Sunday-schoo! De- 
partment. Orders from the country promptly at- 
tended to. 
30> Liberal discount on School-books to Teach- 
ers. oct 22—tf 


OARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—The atten- 
tion of parents and guardians is solicited to the 
advantages offered at the Chestnut Hill Academy, 
for the education of their sons and wards. Three 
Teachers are employed in the English, Classical, 
Mathematical, and Scientific Departments, and a 
gentieman of skill and experience gives lessons on 
the Piano, Flute, Violin, or Guitar. The number 
of scholars is limited to thirty, and great care is 
taken to cultivate in them habits of study and po- 
liteness of manners, and so to gain their confidence, 
respect, and affection, as to be able to assume as 
near as possible the relation of parent as well as 
teacher. But particularly should parents consider 
the healthfulness of the Jocation, as in this respect 
it is reputed to be superior to all others. It is in 
one of the rural Districts of the Consolidated City of 
Philadelphia. The Winter Term begins om the ist 

of November, and continues five months. 

For particulars apply to 
JOSHUA T. OWEN, A. M., Principal. 
nov 17—3t 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


NO. 144 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phi- 
ladelphia, and No. 285 Broadway, New 
York, by 

WILLIAM 8& MARTIEN & CO. 
TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, payable in 

six months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid 

in advance. A liberal discount te Agents who may 


to be made in advance. 
TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to oue address, for one year, . $10.00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, . $20.00 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 


I wenty-fve copies to one address, for une 
With an additional to the agent. 


copy 
the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
cured if possible. Address, always post-paid, 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO. 
No. 144 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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